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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
DEAR SIR: 


The illustration on Page 75 
of your August-September issue 
stopped me dead in my tracks. Is it 
possible that your publication, an 
organ of the Department, cheerful- 
ly accepts and displays such an 
offensive desecration of the flag? 

Like those of many fellow 
countrymen overseas, my eye has 
often ‘‘danced to see that banner 
in the sky.’’ Surely such an abuse 
will outrage every American who 
venerates the Stars and Stripes as 
the cherished symbol of our na- 
tional heritage. 


CHARLES S. MILLET 
FSO (Retired) 


The photograph, from Frank- 
Ffurt, was taken in connection with 
a trade promotion there. 


Help for the smokers 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Your recent airing of the 
smoking issue demonstrates the 
need for constructive and ground- 
breaking action on the part of the 
Department itself. Smoking on the 
job is not just a problem for non- 
smokers. The smokers who recog- 


nize their problem would, I am 
sure, appreciate a display of con- 
cern for them equal to the concern 
for the non-smoker. 

I suggest the Department pio- 
neer a positive action program by 
initiating its own smoke-enders 
series. Starting with a portion of its 
medical budget, and a lien on po- 
tential savings in improved health, 
it could subsidize the course to 
whatever extent required to draw 
steady membership. In effect, if 
the Department bet its smokers 
60% of the cost of a smoke-enders 
course that they could not break 
the habit, many would take the 
bet—and win it. 

And the Department could 
take satisfaction in every bet it 
lost. 


DAVID H. STAUFFER 


Aw, shucks! 


VENICE, FLA. 
DEAR SIR: 


Praise is always in short sup- 
ply but your timely and helpful ar- 
ticle on a strategem for ambushing 
tension (NEWSLETTER, August- 
September) deserves whatever 
laudation is available... 


JOHN CORRELL 
FSO (Retired) 


‘A quick, cheap fix’? 
EMBASSY SEOUL 
DEAR SIR: 


I read with interest and dis- 
quiet the article on paraconsular 
aides (PCA) in the August-Sep- 
tember issue. I appreciate the fact 
that consular sections are facing an 
increasing workload and that the 
number of officers, especially dur- 
ing the summer, is very limited. 


The use of paraconsuls to substi- 
tute for NIV [nonimmigrant visa] 
officers is an interesting approach, 
and I can accept that spouses used 
to the ways of the Foreign Service 
and foreign cultures can frequent- 
ly, with some training, do just as 
well as a newly-arrived first-tour 
officer in some phases of consular 
work. ; 

I suspect that Mr. Swigert is 
forced to be a bit disingenuous in 
stating that a consular officer still 
issues or denies NIVs, while the 
paraconsuls only recommend. A 
thorough double-screening of all 
applicants would take away the ra- 
tionale for the system of PCAs. I 
think that there are some problems 
concerned with a consul’s legal 
responsibility and nepotism here, 
but I am more worried about the 
logical outgrowth of this limited 
experiment. The steps in the fu- 
ture, as I see them, will be (1) ex- 
pansion to more embassies and 
consular posts, (2) appointment of 
year-round PCAs, (3) demand for 
limited consular commissions, (4) 
then difficulty of transferring a 
paraconsul and spouse unless a 
consular job is available at next 
post, and (5) finally giving a reg- 
ular commission (either as FSSO 
or FSO) to the former paraconsul- 
ar aide. Over the years I have seen 
consular commissions given after 
modest screening to secretaries, 
couriers, cOmmunication special- 
ists and others who had run into a 
dead end. For the most part, the 
results have been poor, and trying 
to upgrade the consular service has 
meant we have had to exercise con- 
siderable self-control in insisting 
that all applicants for officer ranks 
meet the same rigorous standards. 
I now see another attempt in the 
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THE COVER—The News- 
LETTER Staff wishes its read- 
ers at home and abroad a 
joyful Thanksgiving—and 
quotes President Carter’s 
proclamation: ‘‘This year, 
let us observe Thanksgiving 
in the spirit of peace and 
sharing, by declaring it a 
day of Thankful Giving, a 
day upon which the Ameri- 
can people share their plen- 
ty with the hungry of other 
lands ....” (Drawing by Jos- 
eph S. Koscinski, Visual 
Services Division) 





FOR THE RECORD 


State’s new security chief takes hard line on violations 
An interview with Karl D. Ackerman 


Mr. Ackerman became director 
of the Department’s Office of Securi- 
ty on July 31. The questions that fol- 
low were put to him by Sanford 
Watzman, editor of the NEWSLETTER. 


—MR. ACKERMAN, there’s 
Oe in the building here that 
your office has mounted a drive 
against security violations on the part 
of Foreign Service employees. 

A—No, there isn’t any campaign 
going on, if that’s what you mean. 
But it’s a fact, yes, that more security 
violations are being reported and, as 
a consequence, you can expect to see 
more disciplinary actions being taken 
against Foreign Service employees. 

Q—How does it come about that 
more violations are being ‘‘report- 
ed,’’ as you say? 

A—We have Marine security 
guard detachments at more posts now 
than we ever had before. We have 
them there to head off acts of ter- 
rorism against our people. As you 
know, U.S. Marines have a habit of 
doing their jobs thoroughly, and one 
of their jobs is to look for security 
violations of every kind—and then to 
report them to the proper authorities. 
That’s the reason for your hearing 
that more violations are being re- 
ported. 

Q—What sert of violations are 
we talking about? 

A— Mostly the routine, mindless 
kind of violation—such as going to 
lunch and leaving classified papers 
behind on your desk, mixed in with a 
lot of unclassified papers. Sheer care- 
lessness. But the violation is more 
than technical. Potentially, it could 
be very serious. 

Q—And what kind of discipli- 
nary actions are you talking about? 

A—Well, as you know, they 
range all the way from an official 
reprimand—which becomes part of 
your performance file—to suspen- 
sions from duty. 

Q— Without pay? 


‘*.. . You can expect to see more disciplinary actions.’’ (Photos by Rober E. Kaiser) 
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A— Yes, without pay. 

Q—For how long? 

A—Well, usually, where war- 
ranted, for one, three, five days—in 
that neighborhood. We have definite 
criteria to govern the number of days. 

Q—Does this happen often? 

A—No, not often. But it should 
never happen at all. 

Q—What other kinds of viola- 
tions are being reported? 

A—Well, the most common 
ones, in addition to the one I men- 
tioned, are (1)—I’m not listing them 
in any particular order—failing to 
make a proper disposition of the burn 
bag. (2) Failing to secure an office 
safe properly at the end of the day. 
(3) Carelessness with typewriter rib- 
bons. (4) Putting classified material, 
inadvertently, in an unclassified 
pouch. I think this covers most of the 
cases that are being reported. 

Q—Wouldn’t you say, to use a 
word that you’ ve just used, that these 
violations are essentially technical in 
nature? 

A—I’m not sure how you’ re con- 
struing that word. It isn’t just tech- 
nical when you realize that an open 
safe compromises every paper and 
document that’s in that safe. 

Q—Well, let me take a position 
that I suppose you hear expressed by 
many of the violators—namely that 
here I am, a Foreign Service employee 
at a very important post, and I’m 
very busy, and a lot of your security 
regulations are annoying—in fact, 
they interfere with the very substan- 
tive work that I must be concentrat- 
ing on. 

A—Of course that’s what we do 
hear now and then. It’ll be expressed 
implicitly, if not explicitly. But the 
answer is clear, isn’t it? Yes, that it’s 
annoying to have to be security-con- 
scious, but on the other hand it’s an 
altogether necessary part of the job. 
There are many aspects of a job that 
might be annoying—this is just one of 
them. But doing a job right means 
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doing every part of it right.—I might 
add that most of the employees that 
we take action against don’t really 
take issue with what we’re doing, be- 
cause they realize that we do have to 
do it. If they don’t acknowledge this 
at the start, they end up doing so. 

Q—How does the disciplinary 
system work? 

A—You mean generally? In or- 
dinary cases? 

Q—Well, what would be a case 
that isn’t ordinary? 

A—I’d say where a person is dis- 
charged from the Foreign Service— 
loses his or her job. 

Q—Has that ever happened? 

A—Well, at one post overseas an 
employee was working with some 
highly sensitive documents. And he 
decided to take them home. He had 
no authorization from anyone to take 
them home, but he did. Now you 
have to understand that this post, 
historically, has been thought of as 
sort of a center for espionage. On the 
way home he stopped in a restaurant 
and left his briefcase in his rented car. 
When he returned the documents 
were gone. They were never found. 
This person was discharged. 

Q—Was he the only one to lose 
his job? 

A—No, there was another em- 
ployee, here in Washington, who de- 
cided to take some classified material 
home to work on it overnight. He put 
the material on his motorcycle, and 
then he lost it on one of the streets 
here, while he was on his way. In this 
particular case, the material was 
found and turned over to our office. 
It was on that same night that we 
notified the employee that the docu- 
ments had been found. He wasn’t 
even aware he had lost them! He re- 
signed from the Service. 

Q—What about suspensions? 
What sort of case would cause that 
penalty to be invoked? 

A—Well, we had one employee 
who took some classified material to 


the cafeteria, here in the Department. 
When he got up to leave, he left the 
stuff behind him on the table. Some- 
one found it and turned it over to the 
cafeteria manager. It sat there in his 
office for a while and then, after sev- 
eral days, the manager took a look 
and, realizing that it was some kind 
of working material, he turned it over 
to Security. The employee who lost it 
had never notified anyone of the loss. 
He was suspended for five days. 

Q—That doesn’t sound so rou- 
tine or technical. How about the 
one-day suspensions? I gather that’s 
the minimum for this class of penalty. 

A—Well, here’s another case of 
an employee who took classified in- 
formation home with him. On the 
way to work the following morning, 
he placed his attache case on top of 
his car while he was entering the car. 
Then he drove off, leaving the case on 
top of the car—and of course it fell 
off, on a street right here in Washing- 
ton. Some people passing by picked 
up the case and returned it to the 
Department. In the meantime the 
employee did notify his superiors. He 
was suspended for one day. 

Q—But most of the penalties are 
reprimands? 

A—Yes. 

Q—How do those come about? 
Who delivers the reprimand? 

A—Well, let’s take it from the 
beginning. Assume you’re at some 
post now, and you’ve gone out to 
lunch and have left some papers on 
your desk, unsecured. The Marine 
guard, or someone else, discovers the 
violation and it’s reported to the post 
security officer. The security officer 
will investigate the matter—he’ll talk 
to the people involved, including the 
suspected violator. If he determines 
that there indeed has been a violation, 
he’ll forward the notice to Security, 
here in Washington, where we keep a 
record on every employee. And the 
notice is put in that file. 

Q—That’s all? 





FOR THE RECORD 


New criteria adopted for security violation program 


A Department Notice entitled 
‘*Revised Criteria for Administer- 
ing the Security Violation Pro- 
gram’’ was issued October 17. 
‘‘Because of the Department’s 
continuing concern over the num- 
ber of violations charged to em- 
ployees each year,’’ the notice 
said, a study of the security pro- 
gram was launched, resulting in a 
conclusion that the program is 
‘‘sound and necessary.”’ ‘‘The 
study also revealed that the majori- 
ty of violations charged each year 
could be attributed to the lack of 
basic security precautions,’’ the 
notice added. Consequently, it 
continued, following advice froma 
number of areas—including the 
Offices of the Director General 
and the Legal Adviser, as well as 
the American Foreign Service 
Association, ‘‘more realistic and 
equitable criteria for adjudicating 
violations’’ have been adopted. 


Some excerpts 
notice: 


from the 


CRITERIA APPLICABLE UNDER 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Under the existing system four 
valid violations in a two-year peri- 
od call for the issuance of a letter 
of reprimand to the violator. Sub- 
sequent valid violations issued in 
the same two-year period call for 
suspension without pay for one, 
three and five days for the fifth, 
sixth and seventh violations, re- 
spectively. On the two-year anni- 
versary date following issuance of 
the first violation, the first viola- 
tion is dropped from the record. 
Thus the date of the second viola- 
tion determines the start of the new 


A—Yes, we just put it in the file 
and it stays there. There’s no action 
taken at this point and, in most cases, 
it never reaches the point where we do 
have to take any action. 

Q—Well, we’re assuming here, 
just hypothetically, that you do take 
action. What triggers it? 

A—Repeated violations—that’s 
what triggers it. If there are four of 
them in your file within a 24-month 


4 


two-year cycle. 


CRITERIA APPLICABLE UNDER 
THE NEW SYSTEM 

First violation. Begins a two- 
year period for recording viola- 
tions. A letter calls the violator’s 
attention to the need to be more 
careful, and the possible discipli- 
nary action that could result 
should future violations occur in 
the two-year period. 

Second violation. Occurring 
in same two-year period of viola- 
tions. A letter of warning is issued 
advising the violator of the criteria 
and penalties for future violations 
before the two-year cut-off date. 

Third violation. Occurring in 
same two-year period of viola- 
tions. Recommendation to the Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice for a letter of reprimand. 

Fourth and additional viola- 
tions. Occurring in same two-year 
period of violations. Recommen- 
dation for suspension without pay 
is sent to the Director General of 
the Foreign Service. 

After two years have elapsed 
following the previous first viola- 
tion, a subsequent violation starts 
a new two-year period and the rou- 
tine cautionary letter is repeated. 
Security violations of an extraor- 
dinary nature will be dealt with on 
an individual basis and the Depart- 
ment reserves the right to institute 
disciplinary action at any time 
should the seriousness of the viola- 
tion warrant such action. 


CUT-OFF DATE FOR APPLYING 
OLD AND NEW CRITERIA 
All violations which occur be- 


period, then Security will recommend 
that a letter of reprimand be issued. If 
it is issued, it goes in your perform- 
ance file, as I said a little while ago. 

Q— Where does your recommen- 
dation go? 

A—To the Director General of 
the Foreign Service. 

Q—And he has the authority to 
issue the reprimand? 

A—Yes, he’s the one who de- 


fore November 1, 1978, which con- 
stitute a basis for disciplinary 
action, and which await final proc- 
essing, will continue to be handled 
under the old criteria. All viola- 
tions which were processed before 
November 1, but did not constitute 
a basis for disciplinary action 
under the old criteria, will be made 
a matter of record only and will 
not be counted toward any subse- 
quent administrative action. The 
first violation charged to an em- 
ployee on or after November 1, 
1978, will begin the first two-year 
period in which violations will be 
counted toward administrative ac- 
tion under the new criteria. 5 FAM 
900 will be changed to reflect the 
new criteria. 


EDUCATION 


With input from individual 
employees and various areas of the 
Department, changes are being 
made in security officer’s briefings 
both in the Department and over- 
seas. These changes should ensure 
broader and more comprehensive 
coverage of the security violation 
program, to include an explana- 
tion of the causes, consequences, 
and means of preventing viola- 
tions. The study further revealed 
that some new employees of the 
Department are not attending re- 
quired initial security briefings. As 
a result, new procedures have been 
approved and established whereby 
the permanent State Department 
identification card will not be 
issued until the employee has been 
certified as having attended this 
briefing. 


cides the case. He won’t do it sum- 
marily. He’ll ask the violator to com- 
ment on the charge against him, and 
then he’ll review the comment. If he 
finds it desirable to do so, he will then 
convene an advisory panel which con- 
sists of representatives from the Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser, the Inspec- 
tor General, Security and Medical 
Services. Then the Director General 
makes a decision. 
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**I don’t think there’s much to be said on behalf of a person... 
where a reprimand has been issued.”’ 


Q—Does he end up, generally 
speaking, going along with your rec- 
ommendation? 

A—Yes, generally he does. 

Q—In other words, Security acts 
as the prosecutor in these cases, you 
might say. 

A—Well, you might say it if you 
want to. But there’s an important 
difference. We’re not thrilled about 
getting a ‘‘conviction.’’ It doesn’t do 
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anything for us in this office. We’d 
rather not have a case to begin with. 

Q—Still, someone has to be in 
that prosecutor role, and I wonder 
whether you ever have any qualms 
about it—especially in view of the 
fact, to pick up on what you just said, 
that the Director General is probably 
going to agree with you. 

A—Qualms about what? 

Q—Well, let’s say over being 


FOR THE RECORD 


perhaps the cause of a promotion be- 
ing denied to an employee who has an 
otherwise brilliant record. 

A—We can’t afford in this office 
to have qualms about anything like 
that. Our responsibility in Security is 
twofold. Our first objective is educa- 
tion and training to prevent the kind 
of violations we’re talking about. 
And then we have our second objec- 
tive, which is enforcement. This hap- 
pens to be a responsibility that has 
been assigned to us by law—it isn’t 
just something that a couple of guys 
in Security dreamed up for them- 
selves. The United States Govern- 
ment—the Congress and the Presi- 
dent—have determined that there will 
be security practices in connection 
with the way the Department con- 
ducts its business. For this reason we 
have a security program. And the vio- 
lation portion of the program is an ef- 
fort to comply with the mandates 
from Congress and the White House. 

Q—Well, obviously, you have— 

A—I’d like to continue on about 
having qualms, if you don’t mind. In 
some cases where a violator protests 
the action being taken against him, 
his protest is suddenly activated by 
the reprimand that he’s about to get. 
Meanwhile, in all this time over a 24- 
month period, we don’t hear at all 
from such a person except to receive 
repeated violation notices concerning 
him. Now, against that kind of back- 
ground, how could we have credibili- 
ty for any security program unless we 
were enforcing it? I don’t think 
there’s much to be said on behalf of a 
person who has reached the stage 
where a reprimand has to be issued 
against him or her. By that time, he 
or she has had several warnings, and 
the whole matter has been carefully 
reviewed, not just in Security, but by 
the legal office, the Inspector Gener- 
al, the Director General and so on. 

Q—Can we conclude with a 
word of advice for the employees? 

A—I don’t have any particular 
advice to give. Every employee 
already knows—or should know— 
what’s required from the standpoint 
of security. If an employee feels he 
doesn’t know, or isn’t certain about 
some particular thing, he should 
check with his security officer or with 
us. We’d be happy to answer any 
questions. @ 





ON THE JOB 


Bureau of Personnel measures employee attitudes 


Initial returns are received from 110 posts, large and small 


e IT’S NOT THE SIZE of your country. 

post. e And it’s of little or no conse- 
¢ It doesn’t particularly matter quence whether your ambassador is a 

what continent it’s on. career officer or a political appointee. 
e It’s not so big a thing whether 

it’s in a developed or an undeveloped What counts most in the way 


Foreign Service employees view their 
working conditions overseas is a 


Theresa Ferrara and Macon Hardy of the 
Bureau of Personnel check tabulations. 
(Photo by David M. Humphrey, Visual 
Services) 





Facts about the Bureau of Personnel survey 


The questionnaire used in the 
survey provides information on em- 
ployees’ views of personnel functions 
ranging from assignment, promotion, 
and training to the evenhandedness of 
personnel policies. In addition, con- 
siderable data are generated about 
perceptions of the quality and effec- 
tiveness of line managers and super- 
visors. From the viewpoint of State’s 
Bureau of Personnel, the chief value 
of the evaluation effort is seen to lie 
in the opportunity for self-evaluation 
it provides top management and line 
managers through candid and confi- 
dential employee assessment of how 


human consideration—as indicated 
in early returns from a Department 
survey. This was summed up by reac- 
tions to the following sentence (em- 
ployees were asked to agree or disa- 
gree, on a scale of 1 to 6): ‘There is 
real cooperation and genuine concern 
for the ideas and feelings of others 
among American employees with 
whom I deal.’’ 

The reaction measurements 
brought to light a close, hand-in-hand 
relationship—namely, the more 
agreement with that key sentence, the 
more positive the employee’s attitude 
toward his or her working conditions 
generally. 

This is one of the principal find- 
ings of the project known as the Per- 
sonnel Management Evaluation Sur- 
vey, conducted by the Department’s 
Bureau of Personnel. The returns are 
from questionnaires sent to employ- 
ees at 110 posts—large and small, in 
developed and less developed coun- 
tries—in every geographic area ex- 
cept East Asia. Three of every four 
of these employees—a total of some 
1,200—filled in the form and 
pouched it back to the Department. 
(An additional 500 have since come 
in.) The survey disclosed a large 
number of other interesting facts. For 
example: 


Although post size was shown to 
be not related to the way employees 
view their situations generally, it does 
make a difference in the way they see 
certain specific working conditions. 
At small posts (20 or fewer employ- 
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well they are doing the job. 

Responses to the questionnaire 
have been returned by a majority of 
employees at posts that were sched- 
uled for inspection during the past 
year by the Office of the Inspector 
General. The survey was timed to cor- 
respond to the Department’s inspec- 
tion schedule—to assure systematic 
coverage and to take advantage of the 
inspectors’ presence to help post 
managers follow up on clues in em- 
ployee responses to deal with poten- 
tial problems. Domestic employees 
are being surveyed at a slower rate. 
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anonymously. Questions about grade 
level, functional skill, sex and minori- 
ty status are asked, but the findings 
are aggregated in such a way as to 
protect the confidentiality of indi- 
vidual respondents. 

By late 1979, the questionnaires 
will have reached virtually all posts 
and a large number of domestic em- 
ployees. The Bureau of Personnel 
then will have its first complete 
reading on employee reactions to 
counseling, training, affirmative ac- 
tion and performance evaluation, 
among other factors. 


The questionnaires are filled out 


ees) individuals generally feel they are 
gaining experience that prepares them 
for higher-level work, and that their 
supervisors are aware of their training 
needs. The same employees generally 
agree there is effective sharing of in- 
formation at their posts, that their 
skills and talents are being used well, 
and that their suggestions and criti- 
cisms regarding policy receive proper 
consideration. But at large posts, this 
pattern is reversed. 

Dramatic differences appear 
among the views of employees in the 
various functional skill groups: 

Consular officers at large posts 
view their training opportunities, the 
state of communication within their 
post, and their physical facilities and 
office working conditions to be much 
worse than do any other group. This 
appears to reflect the separation of 
the consular section from the rest of 
the mission at many large posts. 

Political officers view nearly all 
their worksite conditions more favor- 
ably than do any other functional 
skill group, apart from those with the 
skill code of executive/program di- 
rection. There is one exception to this 
general pattern: Political officers at 
small posts are strongly negative con- 
cerning the morale and full use of 
Foreign Service nationals. 

Economic officers at small posts 
view communication within their post 
as exceptionally poor. This is appar- 
ent in their negative responses to a 
question cluster that covers the shar- 
ing of relevant information among 
embassy sections, the post orientation 


program, and the chance to get a per- 
sonal hearing. The economic officers, 
too, are negative about the use and 
morale of Foreign Service nationals. 
However, the officers feel they are 
gaining experience that prepares them 
for higher-level work, and that their 
supervisors are aware of their training 
needs. 

Communications and_ records 
employees (and others who checked 
their functional skill as ‘‘administra- 
tive specialist’? or ‘‘support cate- 
gory’’) and secretaries, at both large 
and small posts, feel that their oppor- 
tunity to gain experience to prepare 
them for higher-level work is ex- 
tremely limited. These same employ- 
ees express strong dissatisfaction with 
the state of communication within 
their post. 


Additional findings: 

e Not surprisingly, the view 
from the top contrasts sharply with 
rank-and-file opinion. The more sen- 
ior the employee, the more favorable 
is his view of working conditions. 
Also, higher-ranking employees view 
employment and educational oppor- 
tunities for a spouse to be relatively 
unimportant in assignment considera- 
tions, while employees at lower grade 
levels view these factors as very im- 
portant. 

e Younger employees feel there 
is little positive effort being under- 
taken at post to deal with the problem 
of alcoholism, while older employees 
are overwhelmingly content with ef- 
forts under way. 
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e Those in their early 20s and 
their mid-30s express a relatively neg- 
ative opinion of their overseas living 
conditions, while those in their late 
20s and over 50 are generally satisfied 
with living conditions. 

¢ Employees expressed greatest 
dissatisfaction with some of the 
Washington-administered personnel 
functions such as promotion and per- 
sonnel policies. Factors reflecting 
conditions at the post itself were rated 
more favorably. But among these 
worksite factors, respondents were 
most critical about what might be 
termed administrative conditions at 


post. The cluster of questions that 
collectively drew the lowest ratings 
covered the responsiveness of post 
administrative and personnel offi- 
cers, the post’s recognition of out- 
standing performance, and physical 
facilities and office working condi- 
tions. It was the question about rec- 
ognition that drew the least favorable 
response in this cluster. 


Of all the conditions surveyed, 
the one that employees overwhelm- 
ingly feel is not a problem is race rela- 
tions among American employees at 
post. Respondents who indicate they 


are members of a minority group are 
somewhat less pleased than others 
with the existing state of race rela- 
tions. However, the difference is 
slight. 

The Bureau of Personnel is send- 
ing all surveyed posts that have at 
least 10 employees a report that ana- 
lyzes the views of post employees and 
compares them with a 110-post aver- 
age. A second copy of the report is 
enclosed for the use of employees 
who may wish to check how their post 
stacks up against the average, or how 
their personal views compare with 
those of their colleagues. @ 


More adventures in dining: An American in Paris 


By M. PIERRE LEGROS 


The name LeGros is the Gallic 
equivalent of Fatso, and LeGros 
may indeed BE Fatso, our culinary 
correspondent, who has defected 
from the United States in protest 
against our fast-food culture. An- 
other theory is that Christopher M. 
Henze, press attache at the U.S. 
embassy, is harboring Fatso—and 
yet another is that Mr. Henze him- 
self wrote this review, to throw 
suspicion on Fatso. 


ARIS—On a scale of 1 to 4 
Berets, I have decreed that the 
cafeteria at the U.S. embassy here 
merits a rating of 3 Berets. I ar- 


rived at this verdict after a recent 
luncheon, when my companion 
and I descended to the depths of 
the embassy and found that, at 
1:30 p.m., we were able to pass im- 
mediately through the cafeteria 
line and have our choice of seating 
anywhere in the dining room, 
whose walls have been decorated in 
earthy tones with an attractive col- 
lection of paintings. We noted that 
the cheerful bilingual personnel are 
a definite asset to the distinctly 
functional, but not unpleasant, 
ambiance. 

I never figured out why cafe- 


terias so often present their cus- 
tomers first with a choice of des- 
serts. This one was no exception, 
and we selected the Boston cream 
pie and lemon pie for starters, both 
of which were American frozen 
brands that had survived the trans- 
Atlantic crossing well, although 
the crusts were somewhat soggy. I 
would be remiss in not pointing 
out the excellent hot fudge sun- 
daes, the very thought of which 
makes me want to loosen my belt 
another notch. They are simply but 
deliciously constructed (only 55 
cents for a single scoop) and highly 
prized by both American and 
French guests. After all, ‘Ca n’ex- 
iste pas en France!”’ 

For the main course my com- 
panion chose the special for the 
day—Aiguille de Boeuf (old fash- 
ioned beef), accompanied by gen- 
erous servings of thinly-sliced car- 
rots and noodles. The beef was 
presented in slices, well done and 
on the dry side, but surprisingly 
tasty in its own sauce, larded with 
bits of bacon. The carrots were 
fresh and crispy, drenched in but- 
ter, and compared well with those 
served in any elegant restaurant. 
As a salad, she picked an appealing 
dish of sliced cucumbers perched 
on a single lettuce leaf. The 
cucumbers had been seeded, and 
were also crunchy and good. 

My own faux filet, grilled @ 
point and topped with butter and 
parsley, was somewhat tough and, 
like the accompanying French 


fries, was merely ordinary. Per- 
haps I should have opted for the 
roti de poulet, the other special 
that day. 

Our shared half-bottle of 
Cotes du Rhone 1976 ($1.74) was 
rather tart and lacking in smooth- 
ness, but nevertheless acceptable to 
all but demanding connoisseurs. 
We finished our lunch with coffee, 
choice of French or American. The 
former we judged mediocre to 
poor; the latter O.K. The total tab 
for two came to $9.70, comparing 
very favorably with prices outside. 

A glance at the menu on other 
days indicated specials of turkey 
escallop with Normandy sauce, 
mashed turnips and garden vege- 
tables; lamb shish kebab with ori- 
ental rice (judged ‘‘tres bon’’); and 
whiting filet with steamed po- 
tatoes. 

Besides the cafeteria, discrim- 
inating diners may enjoy a sit- 
down lunch served in the adjacent 
Blue Room, or hot and cold sand- 
wiches in the dimly-lit cocktail 
lounge, with background Muzak. 
The BLT, the crab salad on rye, 
and the cold plate of turkey and 
roast beef with potato salad are 
all highly recommended. The 
carry-out sandwiches taste even 
better when consumed on a sunny 
day in the nearby Jardin des 
Tuileries. In a city noted for its 
thousands of restaurants, I am 
nonetheless inclined to tip my beret 
to Uncle Sam’s Paris establish- 
ment. 
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34 retire on ‘high-1’ 
as Congress sets up 
a revolving door 


During a brief period when a 
*‘crack’’? may have existed in retire- 
ment eligibility rules, 34 senior of- 
ficers retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice. The Department has announced 
that they ‘‘will be paid annuities com- 
puted in accordance with the normal 
‘high-3’ formula,’’ adding that ‘‘any 
claims to higher annuity payments 

. will have to be sought through 
legal remedies because the Depart- 
ment will be prohibited from paying 
{higher benefits].”’ 

The ‘‘crack’’ came into being— 
if, indeed, it did—when Congress 
passed a ‘“‘high-1’’ retirement law 
(NEWSLETTER, October), providing 
that certain employees could, by retir- 
ing, have their annuities computed 
on the basis of their highest single 
salary year, rather than an averaging 
of their three highest years. President 
Carter signed this law on October 7, 
noting his strong objections to it. But 
on October 18, following through on 
subsequent actions by Congress, the 
President signed two other bills 
which, the administration maintains, 
nullify the first one. It was between 
the two dates that the retirements 
came. 


A Department Notice of October 
17 asserted that those retiring after 
the putative ‘‘crack’’ was closed will 
have ‘‘high-3’’ status. The notice said 
retirement dates cannot be estab- 
lished retroactively. 

In signing the bill that contained 
the ‘‘high-1’’ formulation, the Presi- 
dent commented: 


‘H.R. 12598 also permits more 
than 800 senior Foreign Service of- 
ficers, whose pay is at $47,500, to 
retire voluntarily between October 1, 
1978, and December 31, 1979, and 
compute their annuities on the basis 
of their highest single year’s salary. 
This is commonly referred to as 
‘‘high one’’ retirement authority. 
Currently, annuities of all Civil Serv- 
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ice and other Foreign Service employ- 
ees are based on the average of their 
highest three years’ salaries. 

‘‘This extraordinary retirement 
bonus—only for high-ranking For- 
eign Service officers paid at the 
statutory ceiling of $47,500—will 
serve as an inducement to retirement 
at most only 17 months earlier than 
they might otherwise elect under the 
‘*high three’’ computation formula. 


‘‘] strongly oppose _ this 
provision. Enactment of a ‘‘high 
one’’ bonus for the Foreign Service 
introduces a new one-time retirement 
benefit despite my call for a mora- 
torium on non-essential Government 
retirement liberalizations. This call 
came during the deliberations of the 
new President’s Commission on Pen- 
sion Policy, which was established to 
review the nation’s retirement and 
disability systems, including Federal 
employee retirement systems. 

**Nevertheless, I am signing 
H.R. 12598, despite the ‘‘high one’’ 
retirement provision, because the bill 
authorizes urgently needed appropri- 
ations.”’ 


Reform bill retains 
Foreign Service as 
separate entity 


The President’s Civil Service Re- 
form Act was approved in the closing 
days of the 95th Congress, in a form 
that continues the Foreign Service as 
a separate entity with its own admin- 
istrative establishment. Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and employees in all pay 
plans are excluded from the bureau- 
cratic corps to be known as the Senior 
Executive Service. (This means, 
among other things, that the highest- 
ranking Foreign Service officers will 
remain for the time being under the 
current $47,500-a-year salary lid, 
which is being removed for members 
of the Senior Executive Service.) 
Though the Foreign Service retains its 
independence, it will be expected over 
the long run—as indicated by the leg- 
islative history of the new Act—to 
parallel many of its practices and 


procedures with provisions of the re- 
form bill, Department managers are 
saying. 

One section of the bill that spells 
out ‘‘prohibited personnel practices’’ 
appears to open the possibility that, 
in some cases, the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board (a successor agency to 
the Civil Service Commission) might 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Foreign Service Grievance Board. 
This will not be known definitively 
until the merit board promulgates its 
regulations some months from now, a 
process in which Foreign Service ad- 
ministrators are expected to make an 
input. 

On this point, members of a 
Senate-House conference committee 
wrote: ‘‘In developing procedures 
under this bill for the consideration 
of alleged prohibited personnel prac- 
tices and adverse action appeals, in- 
volving Foreign Service personnel, ef- 
forts should be made to achieve max- 
imum compatibility with the Foreign 
Service Act, and to avoid either du- 
plication or fragmentation of reme- 
dies. It is the committee’s intent that 
full effect should be given to the laws 
applicable to Federal employees gen- 
erally and also to those dealing specif- 
ically with the Foreign Service.”’ 

The performance evaluation sys- 
tem used for Foreign Service per- 
sonnel is not changed by the bill. 
However, the corresponding Gov- 
ernment-wide system for Civil Service 
employees is to be abolished, and 
each agency, including the State De- 
partment, is mandated to set up new 
systems that specify performance re- 
quirements and tie personnel actions 
more closely to individual perform- 
ance. There are to be special proce- 
dures for removals, and demotions 
for unacceptable performance. 

Civil Service supervisors and 
managers in Grades GS-13 through 
GS-15—State has approximately 140 
such individuals—will have to forego 
prescheduled pay increases. Raises 
for them will be tied not to length of 
service but, rather, to performance. 
State is to prepare a plan to imple- 
ment this section of the legislation. 

Another section of the bill au- 
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thorizes agency and Presidential cash 
awards—up to $25,000—for sugges- 
tions and specific achievements. 


T. L. Eliot retires to 
become dean at Tufts 


Inspector General Theodore L. 
Eliot Jr. retired from the Foreign 
Service on October 16 to become 
dean of the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, 
Tufts University. 
Mr. Eliot, a for- 
mer special assist- 
ant to the Secre- 
tary, executive 
secretary of the 
Department, and 
envoy to Afghan- 
istan, will assume 
his new position 
January 1. He 
succeeds Ambassador (Ret.) Edmund 
A. Gullion, who headed the graduate 
school of international relations from 
1964 until recently. 

Currently more than 270 Fletch- 
er alumni are serving in the Foreign 
Service, the Department and related 
agencies. Mr. Eliot said he will help 
with the development of a $7,500,000 
congressionally-approved __intercul- 
tural center, which will permit a ‘‘ma- 
jor expansion of Fletcher, including 
new classrooms, new auditorium, and 
expanded language laboratories. (A 
similar project—for Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign 
Service—also was approved by Con- 
gress.) 

The new dean graduated from 
Harvard in 1948 and joined the De- 
partment the following year. He has 
served in Colombo, Sri Lanka and in 
Stuttgart and Tuebingen, Germany. 
In 1955 he was detailed to Harvard 
for Soviet studies, and received a 
master’s in public administration the 
following year. Mr. Eliot then served, 
first, as administrative officer and 
then as political officer in Moscow, 
1956-59. He also has held assign- 
ments as staff assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs and 
as special assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary. He was special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1961-62; 
financial officer in Tehran, 1962-66; 
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Mr. Eliot 


and country director for Iran, 1966- 
69. He was special assistant to the 
Secretary and executive secretary of 
the Department from 1969 until his 
appointment as ambassador to Af- 
ghanistan, in September 1973. He be- 
came inspector general last July. 

Mr. Eliot served as president of 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation, 1969-72. In July 1973 he won 


the Department’s $1,500 Luther I. 
Replogle Award for Management Im- 
provement for ‘‘outstanding contri- 
butions to U.S. foreign policy deci- 
sion-making procedures.’’ Two years 
later he received an honorary doc- 
torate in laws from the University of 
Nebraska. Ambassador Eliot is mar- 
ried to the former Patricia Peters; 
they have four children. 


Congress amends tax laws 
on income earned abroad 


Congress on October 15 passed 
‘fan Act to Change the Tax Treat- 
ment of Income Earned Abroad by 
United States Citizens and Resi- 
dents.’’ This Foreign Earned Income 
Act of 1978 maintains the Section 912 
tax exemption for allowances and 
benefits paid to U.S. Government ci- 
vilian employees working overseas. 
Government employees may also 
benefit by a new section on Sale of 
Residence which suspends the run- 
ning of the 18 or 24-month period for 
reinvestment of proceeds realized on 
the sale of a principal residence for up 
to four years while the taxpayer is 
working abroad. 

This legislation also requires re- 
ports on exclusions and deductions of 
private and civilian Government em- 
ployees working abroad. The Treas- 
ury Department is required as soon as 
possible after the close of 1979, and 
after the close of every second year 
thereafter, to submit a report to the 
tax-writing committees setting forth 
the number of, and the countries of 
residence of, persons benefiting from 
the provisions dealing with the taxa- 
tion of Americans working abroad 
(Sections 911, 912, and 913) and the 
revenue cost and the economic effects 
of those provisions. The legislation 
also authorizes the Treasury Depart- 
ment to require by regulations that 
civilian employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment provide information on their 
individual tax returns disclosing the 
amount and type of any allowances 
they receive which are excluded from 
gross income under section 912. 


For private sector Americans 
working abroad, this legislation pro- 
vides a series of deductions to replace 


the $20,000 or $25,000 exemption 
prior to the 1976 Tax Reform Act and 
the $15,000 exemption in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976. the deductions 
include the following: 

1. The qualified cost-of-living 
differential. 

2. The qualified housing ex- 
penses. 

3. The qualified schooling ex- 
penses. 

4. The qualified home leave 
travel expenses. 

5. The qualified hardship area 
deduction. 

The hardship area deduction for 
private sector Americans provides a 
$5,000 deduction for those Ameri- 
cans working in hardship areas. 
Hardship areas were defined by the 
Congress as those areas where United 
States Government employees would 
qualify for a post differential of 15% 
or more of salary. 


Private sector Americans work- 
ing in construction camps under the 
new legislation have the option to 
either claim an exclusion for the value 
of the lodging and an annual exclu- 
sion of $20,000 or claim the excess 
foreign living expense deductions. A 
camp for this purpose, according to 
Congress, refers to substandard hous- 
ing provided in enclaves in remote 
hardship areas close to the job site 
where alternative housing is not 
available on the open market. 

For both public and private sec- 
tor Americans working overseas who 
itemize their moving expenses, the 
legislation would increase the period 
during which the cost of temporary 
living arrangements are allowed as 
deductible moving expenses from 30 
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to 90 days, and would raise the ceiling 
on those temporary living costs from 
$1,500 to $4,500. Moving expenses 
include the cost of storing goods 
while abroad. The moving expense 
deduction is also expanded to permit 
bona fide retirees returning to the 
United States after working abroad 
and survivors of Americans who die 
while working overseas to deduct the 
cost of moving back to the United 
States, subject to the regular limita- 
tions. 


The effective date of the legisla- 
tion is January 1, 1978. However, 
Congress has provided that overseas 
Americans may report their 1978 re- 
turns using either the Tax Reform Act 


By ROBERT A. BENZINGER 


The author is the economic/ 
commercial officer at this hapless 
post. 


ELIZE CITY—This is a nice lit- 

tle post—nice friendly people, 
good seafood, lots of boating and 
skindiving—an easygoing sort of 
place. Of course, 
it helps if you 
don’t mind the 
heat and the hu- 
midity and the 
mosquitoes and 
the sand flies 
and—oh, yes, I 
almost forgot— 
the —_ hurricanes. 
Hurricanes aren’t 
any fun, but they 
make great war stories. 

We first heard about Hurricane 
Greta on a Saturday morning—Sep- 
tember 16. Since Belize gets more 
hurricane scares than hurricanes, it 
was decided that we would proceed 
with our weekend plans and await 
further news. 


». 


Mr. Benzinger 
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By Sunday the picture began to 
look grim. Greta was blowing a 


In the storm’s early stages, wind velocity is 
only 40 mph. Three hours later, it reached 
80 mph. 
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of 1976 or this new legislation. Regu- 
lations are currently being developed 
by the Treasury Department regard- 
ing reporting by U.S. Government 
employees on their individual tax 
returns. This information will be 
made available to overseas posts as 
soon as possible. 

— WALTER F. WEISS 


President orders agencies 
to slash travel budgets 


All executive agencies have been 
directed by President Carter to reduce 
their fiscal year 1979 administrative 
travel costs by 20% below the amount 
estimated in the budget for that year, 





‘What did we do during the hurricane? 
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as transmitted to Congress. In a fol- 
low-up memo to all assistant secre- 
taries and heads of offices at State, 
Under Secretary Ben H. Read assert- 
ed: ‘‘The President’s purpose is clear. 
I expect that each of you will take 
those actions necessary to insure that 
these reductions are accomplished for 
all funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment which are allotted to you.”’ 

The President linked his directive 
with the need to hold down inflation. 
He said: ‘‘All travel must be limited 
to the absolute minimum necessary to 
carry out your programs... Admin- 
istrative travel is defined to include all 
travel that is not directly related and 
essential to the performance of a fed- 
eral program.”’ 


We survived’ 














steady 125 mph near the center, and 
her track pointed like an arrow to this 
city. Our Foreign Service nationals 
got the hurricane shutters in place on 
the consulate building, and the Amer- 
icans moved into the residential quar- 
ters, upstairs from the offices. Some 
of the Americans turned their up- 
stairs living quarters over to the na- 
tionals, who had the misfortune to 
live in ground-floor accommoda- 
tions. 

By Monday morning there was 
no doubt that the hurricane was on its 
way. We moved vehicles, brought 
documents and equipment upstairs, 
and listened to weather bulletins. All 
day the wind rose, bringing down tree 
limbs and lashing the rain into a 
stinging spray. 


The storm hit for real at dusk. 
Forty-mph winds rose to 60, and then 
80. At 7 o’clock we were treated toa 
fireworks display when the power 
lines across the street went down ina 
shower of blue, green and orange 
sparks. Consul general Beau Nalle, 
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Floodwaters turned the stockroom into a 
jumble of ruined forms and sodden boxes. 
Over 50% of stored material was lost. 


soaking wet, cranked up the gener- 
ator, and we thanked the fates that 
had permitted it to become opera- 
tional only a few weeks before. 
About 9 o’clock we noticed rising 
water. A four-foot tide had flooded 
the consulate with sea water, which 
left a layer of slimy mud on every- 
thing it touched. 

Contrary to legend, the next 
morning did not dawn bright and 
sunny. It was a grey, nasty day reveal- 
ing the grey nasty fact that this city 
was a muddy mess, without power or 
water. We began the clean-up as Beau 
conferred with local officials to deter- 
mine the extent of the disaster. (No 
monetary figure was immediately 
available.) A fortuitous course 
change had deflected Greta’s main 
force to the south of here. However, 
the country’s entire citrus crop, with- 
in days of harvest, was floating out to 


sea on the swollen waters of Stann 
Creek. 

The consulate’s national em- 
ployees and contract personnel 
showed truly phenomenal loyalty and 
hard work during the storm and 
clean-up. Several of them spent the 
night of the storm on the sheltered 
veranda of the residence. They re- 
sisted suggestions that they go home 
to their families, and invitations to 
spend the night indoors. They ex- 
plained that their families were 
safe—and they always passed a hur- 
ricane this way. We gave them dinner 
and let them be. When the time came 
to clean up, our Belizean employees 
came and worked like demons to get 
the consulate ready to re-open. The 
contractor who had been rebuilding 
the veranda brought his crew, aug- 
mented by temporary laborers. The 
whole gang deserves the highest 
praise for hard work and devotion to 
duty. 

So what did we do during the 
hurricane? We survived, thank you. 
Wesurvived. @ 
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Seignious is choice 
for disarmament post 


President Carter on October 20 
announced his intention to nominate 
retired Army Lieutenant General 
George M. Seignious II to be director 
of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Dis- 
armament Agen- 
cy. General Seig- 
nious would suc- 
ceed Paul C. 
Warnke, whose 
resignation was 
effective October 
31. Mr. Warnke 
was to return to 
the private prac- 
tice of law. Secretary Vance has also 
appointed him a special consultant to 
the Secretary for arms control affairs. 

General Seignious has served as a 
member-at-large of the President’s 
SALT negotiating delegation since 
“-ptember 1977. He retired from the 

my in 1974, becoming president of 

2 Citadel, his alma mater. During 
his army career he had served as mili- 
tary assistant and executive assistant 
to the Secretary of the Army; director 
of the Policy Planning Staff in the of- 
fice of the assistant secretary of de- 
fense for international security af- 
fairs; military adviser to Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman, and then Am- 
bassador Cyrus Vance, at the Paris 
Peace Talks on Viet-Nam; command- 
ing general of the 3rd U.S. Infantry 
Division; U.S. commander in Berlin; 
and adviser to Ambassador Kenneth 
Rush during the Quadripartite nego- 
tiations, in Berlin, in 1971. 

During 1971 and 1972 General 
Seignious served as deputy assistant 
secretary of defense for security 
assistance, and director of the De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency. 
From 1972 to 1974 he was director of 
the Joint Staff for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Seignious was born on 
June 21, 1921, in Orangeburg, S.C. 
He graduated from The Citadel in 
1942, receiving a regular Army com- 
mission as a second lieutenant of in- 





Gen. Seignious 
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fantry. During World War II he 
served in Europe with the 10th Ar- 
mored Division, rising from platoon 
leader to assistant operations officer 
of the division. 


Wagner is Carter’s 
Vatican envoy 


President Carter has appointed 
former Mayor Robert F. Wagner of 
New York as his personal representa- 
tive to the Vatican. Mr. Wagner, am- 
bassador to 


Spain, 1968-69, 
succeeds David 
Walters, who re- 
cently resigned 
the post. 

Mr. Wagner 


was a member of 
the U.S. presiden- 
tial delegation to 
the investiture of 
Pope John Paul 
II. As the President’s representative, 
the former mayor will visit the Vati- 
can from time to time to exchange 
views On ‘‘international and humani- 
tarian subjects of interest and con- 
cern to the Vatican and to the U.S. 
Government,’’ the White House said 
on October 18. 

Mr. Wagner, a lawyer, has been 
a senior partner of the New York law 
firm of Finley, Kumble, Wagner, 
Heine & Underberg since 1975. He 
served as city tax commissioner, 
1946; commissioner of housing and 
buildings, 1947; chairman of the city 
planning commission, 1948; and pres- 
ident of the Borough of Manhattan, 
1949-53. He was elected mayor in 
1954, serving until 1965. Mr. Wagner 
then practiced law with the New York 
firm of Wagner, Quillinan and Ten- 
nant. During his public service career 
he has also served as a member of the 
New York State Assembly and as vice 
chairman of the Port Authority of 
New York and New Jersey. 

Born on April 20, 1910, in New 
York City, Mr. Wagner received a 
bachelor’s in 1933 and a law degree in 
1937—both from Yale. During World 


Mr. Wagner 









War II he served as a lieutenant colo- 
nel with the Air Force. 


Henry Owen is named 
ambassador-at-large 


President Carter on October 3 
nominated Henry David Owen, spe- 
cial summit representative at the 
White House, as an ambassador-at- 
large. A former 
chairman of the 
Department’s 


Policy Planning 
Council, 1966-69, 
Mr. Owen was, 


until recently, di- 
rector of foreign 
policy studies at 
the Brookings In- 
stitution. In 1977 
the President 
named him his personal representa- 
tive, with the personal rank of ambas- 
sador, to participate in preparations 
for summit meetings. 

Mr. Owen entered Government 
service in 1941 as an economist with 
the Office of Price Administration. 
After a four-year tour of duty as a 
lieutenant with the Navy during 
World War II, he became an econo- 
mist with State, assigned to intelli- 
gence research. In 1955 he was 
appointed a member of the Policy 
Planning Staff, and in 1962 he 
became deputy counselor of the 
Department and vice chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council. He was 
acting counselor and chairman of the 
council from April to June 1966. 
After three years as head of the 
council, Mr. Owen left State in 1969 
to join the Brookings staff. 

Mr. Owen is editor of the volume 
‘‘The Next Phase in U.S. Foreign 
Policy,’’ published in 1973, and co- 
editor— with Charles Schultze—of 
another volume, ‘‘Setting National 
Priorities.”” He won, the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Service Award in 
1962. He is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. Born in New 
York City on August 26, 1920, Mr. 
Owen received a bachelor’s from 





Mr. Owen 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Harvard in 1941. He and his wife 
Hertha have two sons. 


Morocco is next post 
for Richard Parker 


Richard B. Parker, former envoy 

to Algeria and Lebanon, is slated to 
head the U.S. embassy in the King- 
dom of Morocco, the White House 
announced’ on , , 
October 3. Mr. 
Parker, who 
would succeed 
Robert Anderson, 
would be return- 
ing to Rabat, 
where he_ had 
served as deputy 
chief of mission, 
1970-74. 

Mr. Parker Mr. Parker 
joined the Foreign Service in 1949 
after a year as executive secretary of 
the Kansas City Commission for 
UNESCO. He held assignments as 
consular officer in Sydney and as 
deputy principal officer in Jerusalem. 
From 1953 to 1954 he took language 
training at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, and in Beirut. Following his 
studies there, he was designated polit- 
ical officer in Amman. Then followed 
assignments as an international rela- 
tions officer and Libyan desk officer 
in the Department. After additional 
language training, he served as polit- 
ical officer in Beirut, 1961-64. 

From 1964 to 1965 he was de- 
tailed in Princeton as a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow. In recent years Mr. 
Parker served as counselor for polit- 
ical affairs in Cairo, 1965-67; 
country director for United Arab Re- 
public affairs, 1967-70; deputy chief 
of mission in Rabat, 1970-74; chief 
of the U.S. interests section, 1974, 
and charge d’affaires ad interim, in 
Algiers, 1974-75; and ambassador to 
Algeria, 1975-77. He then was ap- 
pointed envoy to Lebanon, where he 
served until recently. 

Born in the Philippines on July 
3, 1923, Mr. Parker received a bach- 
elor’s in science in 1947, and a 
master’s, also in science, in 1948— 
both from Kansas State College. He 
was a first lieutenant in the Army, 
1943-47. Mr. Parker is married to the 
former Jeanne Jaccard; they have 
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two sons and two daughters. 


Gammon is choice 
for Mauritius post 


Samuel Rhea Gammon, current- 
ly deputy chief of mission in Paris, is 
slated to be the new ambassador to 
Mauritius, the White House said on 
October 5. Mr. 
Gammon. would 
succeed Robert V. 
Keeley. The am- 
bassador-desig- 
nate joined the 
Foreign Service in 
1954. 

Mr. Gam- 
mon has served as 
visa and political 
officer in Paler- 
mo, 1954-55, and as administrative 
and economic officer in Milan, 1955- 
59. He has also been a personnel offi- 
cer, then supervisory placement offi- 
cer in the Department, 1959-61, a 
supervisory foreign affairs officer, 
1961-62, and officer in charge of 
Italian affairs, 1962-63. After serving 
a year as foreign affairs liaison offi- 
cer with the National Security Coun- 
cil, in the White House, he was as- 
signed as principal officer, then con- 
sul general, in Asmara. From 1967 to 
1970 he was counselor for political 
affairs in Rome. 

Mr. Gammon was detailed to 
USIA—as deputy assistant director 
for Europe—in 1970. The following 
year he became executive assistant to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement. After a two-year stint as a 
deputy executive secretary in State’s 
Executive Secretariat, he was as- 
signed as deputy chief of mission and 
counselor in Paris in May 1975. 

Born in Sherman, Tex., on Jan- 
uary 22, 1924, Mr. Gammon received 
a bachelor’s from Texas A&M in 
1946. He also received a master’s in 
1948 and a doctorate in 1953—both 
from Princeton. From 1943 to 1946, 
and again from 1950 to 1952, he 
served as a captain with the Army 
overseas. After his discharge, he 
became a history instructor at Emory 
University, in Atlanta, serving until 
1954. 

The ambassador-designate is the 
author of ‘‘Statesman and Schemer,’’ 


Mr. Gammon 


published in London in 1973. He is a 
member of the Cosmos Club of 
Washington and the Princeton Club, 
New York. Mr. Gammon is married 
to the former Mary Renwick. 


Carter names Ericson 
envoy to Iceland 


President Carter on October 5 
nominated Richard A. Ericson Jr., a 
deputy director of the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs, as the new 
ambassador’ ‘to 
Iceland. Mr. Eric- 
son would suc- 
ceed James J. 
Blake. Before his 
assignment to the 
bureau, the am- 
bassador-desig- 
nate was deputy 
chief of mission 
in Seoul, 1974- 
76. 


Mr. Ericson 


Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947 after four years as a first lieu- 
tenant with the Army’s corps of engi- 
neers, Mr. Blake was later assigned as 
an economic officer in Tokyo. After 
receiving Japanese language and area 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, he was detailed to Harvard in 
1952. He returned to his former post 
in Tokyo in 1953, served there until 
1958, and then became chief of the 
Northeast Asia Division, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. He was 
staff assistant in the Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 1960-61, 
and special assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
1961-62. After a year’s study at the 
National War College, he became 
political officer in London in 1963. In 
recent years Mr. Ericson has also 


SALT command chain 


Richard D. Vine, a deputy as- 
sistant secretary for European af- 
fairs, has assumed direct responsibili- 
ty within the bureau for the Office of 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) Working Group. Peter B. 
Johnson, director of the office, 
reports through Mr. Vine to Matthew 
Nimetz, Department counselor and 
chairman of the SALT Coordinating 
Group. 
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served as counselor for political 
affairs in Seoul, 1965-68, and Tokyo, 
1968-70, and as country director for 
Japan, 1970-74. 

Born in Honolulu on May 24, 
1923, Mr. Ericson received a bach- 
elor’s in foreign service from George- 
town University in 1955. He is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth Wade. 
They have two sons and three 
daughters. 


Representatives of U.S. 
at UNESCO conference 


Five representatives and five al- 
ternates are members of the U.S. del- 
egation to the 20th session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO, in 
Paris. The meeting opened on Oc- 
tober 24 and was to continue until 
November 28. Confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on October 11, the representatives 
are: 

John E. Reinhardt, director of 
the International Communication 
Agency; Ambassador Esteban Ed- 
ward Torres, U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative to UNESCO; Hale Cham- 
pion, Under Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare; 
William Attwood, president and 
publisher, Newsday, Inc., New York 
City; and Sarah G. Power, regent, 
University of Michigan. 

The five alternates: Dr. Joseph 
D. Duffey, chairman, National En- 
dowment for the Humanities; Dr. Ar- 
thur K. Solomon, professor of bio- 
physics, Harvard Medical School; 
Dr. Mathilde Krim, associate mem- 
ber, Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Medical Research; Dr. Leila Fraser, 
chief administrator to the mayor of 
Milwaukee; and Maurice A. Ferre, 
mayor of Miami. 


Protocol staff chiefs 


The Office of the Chief of Pro- 
tocol, headed by Ambassador Edith 
(Kit) Dobelle, reports designation of 
four officers to top posts. They are 
Richard Gookin, as acting deputy 
chief, as well as assistant chief for 
diplomatic and consular liaison; 
Dorothy B. Padgett, as assistant chief 
for ceremonial and public diplomacy; 
Jim D. Mark, as assistant chief for 
administration; and Kenneth S. 
Hays, as assistant chief for visits. 
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LISBON— Ambassador Richard J. Bloom- 
field addresses a joint luncheon meeting of 
the American Club of Lisbon and the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Por- 
tugal. 


Trade panel appointment 


President Carter has appointed 
Dr. Paula Stern as a member of the 
U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion. She had served as a policy ana- 
lyst, on matters related to the State 
Department, for the Carter-Mondale 
transition team. Earlier, she was leg- 
islative assistant to Senator Gaylord 
Nelson (D.-Wis.) anda guest scholar 
at the Brookings Institution. 


2 new deputy assistants 


Brandon H. Grove and Dr. 
Ralph C. Guzman have become depu- 
ty assistant secretaries in the Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs. Mr. 
Grove will coordinate the conduct of 
U.S. relations with Central American 
countries. Dr. Guzman; with the 
nations of South America. 


Advisory appointment 


President Carter has nominated 
Lewis Manilow, a Chicago attorney 
and president of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Art in that city, as a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Communi- 
cation, Cultural and Educational Af- 
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fairs, for a three-year term. 


European bureau appointment 


Sharon Erdkamp Ahmad _ has 
been named a deputy assistant secre- 
tary in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, with responsibilities for 
southern and western Europe and 
freedom-of-information activities. 


Smith gets envoy rank 


President Carter on October 20 
accorded the personal rank of ambas- 
sador to Michael B. Smith, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class 2, who is serv- 
ing as U.S. negotiator on textile mat- 
ters. 


Harper heads visa services 


Elizabeth J. Harper is the new 
deputy assistant secretary for visa 
services, Bureau of Consular Affairs. 


Okun gets minister rank 


President Carter has accorded 
the rank of minister to Herbert S. 
Okun, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class 1, during his assignment as the 
State Department’s representative to 
the SALT negotiations in Geneva. 


Boerner heads food office 


Michael Boerner has been desig- 
nated director of the Office of Food 
Policy, in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs. @ 
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OFF THE JOB 


Blair of Public Affairs goes ‘public’ on his own time, too 
Like Kinter, he is saving wonders of nature for all to enjoy 


ROM HIS SIXTH-FLOOR OF- 

FICE, William Blair, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for public affairs, 
can see a sliver of the Potomac—and 
it’s an especially pleasing sight to 
him. A _ dedicated conservationist, 
Mr. Blair can see reflected, in that 
patch of water, years of work to 
make a healthier river. ‘‘I remember 


i 
Mr. Blair enjoying an afternoon in secluded 
woodland. 


signs prohibiting swimming, warning 
of disease,’’ he says. ‘‘They’re gone 
now.’’ 
Mr. Blair is one of several De- 
partment employees active in conser- 
vation groups in the Washington 
area. Many of them have been in- ool lg 
volved in one way or another in clean- A pelican poses for Mr. Kinter. 
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ing up the Potomac, as well as other 
projects. Mr. Blair is a board member 
and past president of the Nature Con- 
servancy, a national organization of 
citizens banded together to save what 
is left of the nation’s wilds. For the 
past quarter-century, he explained, 
the group has been involved in pre- 
serving more than one million acres 
of wetlands, prairies, forests, deserts, 
mountains and islands, in 47 states. 
Here in the Washington area, the 
organization has been successful in 
setting aside for permanent protec- 
tion a group of unspoiled islands in 
the Potomac, above Great Falls. 
And, near Mount Vernon, to the 
south, it has foiled an attempt to 
develop Mason’s Neck, one of the 
last local nesting places of the bald 
eagle. That peninsula is now a na- 
tional park. 


But perhaps the Conservancy’s 
greatest accomplishment here, ac- 
cording to Mr. Blair, is its recent ac- 
quisition of the Virginia Coast Re- 
serve, a chain of 14 untouched islands 
off the southern end of the Delmarva 
Peninsula. The islands, which serve 
both as a stopover and breeding 
ground for hundreds of different 
kinds of waterfowl and migrating 
birds, may be the only of their kind in 
the country, he said. Visits to the 
islands may be arranged by contact- 
ing the reserve manager in Browns- 
ville, Va., he says. 

‘*The Conservancy’s prime pro- 
tection technique is acquisition,’’ Mr. 
Blair, also chairman of the develop- 
ment committee, explains. ‘‘Rather 
than lobbying on a wide range of con- 
servation-related issues, we concen- 
trate on one basic objective—identi- 
fying and protecting ecologically and 
environmentally important and en- 
dangered land.’’ He is now working 
to raise $20 million needed by 1980 
for new acquisitions and land man- 
agement. Since nearly all the group’s 
funds come from contributions, his 
job is cut out for him: frequent 
luncheons and dinner meetings with, 
and letters to, potential donors. 


The funds he manages to raise, 
also go in part to help pay salaries for 
some 140 staff members, most of 
whom are professional environmen- 
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talists. And, in addition to the orga- 
nization’s headquarters office in 
Rosslyn, there are four regional of- 
fices to support. With more than 700 
Conservancy-owned preserves, a sig- 
nificant portion of responsibility and 
work—from working with university 
groups doing research to conducting 
walking tours through preserves for 
school children—falls on the more 
than 50,000 volunteers. 

Another Department employee 
devoting much of his spare time to 
preserving, and enjoying, the natural 
world is George Kinter, an environ- 
mental officer with the Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs. In off-hours, he 
is a member of the board of the 
Audubon Naturalist Society. Mr. 
Kinter, who describes himself as a 
‘‘bird watcher type,’’ has photo- 
graphed and catalogued birds on 


Caught by Mr. Kinter’s camera, this grace- 
ful egret soars in the clouds. 


three continents. ‘‘I first became in- 
volved in bird-watching while serving 
in Asmara and Nairobi,’’ he recalls. 
‘*I made one of my most important 
sightings in Kenya—a rare Clark’s 
Weaver, never before photographed. 
It took me two years to find it.’’ 


Many bird fanciers at State (Mr. 
Blair is one of them, too) use a ‘‘hot- 
line’’ operated by the Society for up- 
to-the minute reports of rare birds 
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seen in the area. The variety of habi- 
tat in and around Washington offers 
‘*good birding,’’ according to 
Kinter—from shorebirds along the 
Chesapeake to migratory species in 
the Appalachians. 

Whether in the form of bird- 
watching; searching out and saving 
expanses of land; lobbying on the 
Hill; or just sitting crosslegged and 
contemplative under a tree, people 
here seem to be taking a greater in- 
terest than ever in the natural re- 
sources around them, Mr. Blair 
notes. And, recognizing the growing 
number of often similar environmen- 
tal and conservation groups which 
have cropped up in the Washington 
area in recent years, Mr. Kinter has 
embarked on a project to coordinate 
their efforts and promote coopera- 
tion between them. 


Both men believe that the work 
Department employees are doing in 
the Conservancy, the Audubon Natu- 
ralist Society and in other groups is 
making life visibly better for every- 
body. And, when on any given after- 
noon, they can walk through a wood- 
ed area along the Potomac, or any- 
where, breathe deeply, meet a 
winged—or four-footed—rarity, and 
know that some of this will remain, in 
a few places at least, they readily 
agree that all the hours spent in meet- 
ings and business lunches seem well 
spent. 

—LEE MULLANE @ 
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OPEN FORUM 


Ambassador Palmer speaks on ‘open 


‘Let me provoke you alittle,’ he says 


Ambassador Ronald D. Palmer, 
director of the Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments, Bureau of Personnel, dis- 
cussed the Open Assignments System 
at a meeting of the Secretary’s Open 
Forum on October 20. Lars H. 
Hydle, president of the American 
Foreign Service Association, and 
members of Ambassador Palmer’s 
staff, served on the panei. The meet- 
ing also included a quesiion-and- 
answer period. Following are the am- 
bassador’s informal remarks and his 
talking points: 


UNDERSTAND the Open Forum 
is supposed to be provocative. Let 
me provoke you a little. 

I would like to say a few intro- 
ductory words about the Foreign 
Service. They will focus on the word 
service. Most of us would agree that 
service implies the exalted notion of 
devotion to a higher ideal. This no- 
tion carries religious overtones con- 
sistent with the early confessional 
history of this country. We should 
remember the days when many of the 
Americans who were overseas, except 
for those lost on the Boulevard St. 
Michel in the 1920’s, were mission- 
aries. It is interesting that a goodly 
number of Foreign Service officers 
come from missionary backgrounds. 
It seems unarguable that many For- 
eign Service values were forged in the 
crucible of the Puritan ethic. 


As you know, this ethic requires 
discipline. One must perform good 
acts and be worthy. A stern, even un- 
forgiving, higher authority will deter- 
mine if one is worthy. If one is 
worthy, one is rewarded by high sta- 
tion. It follows that one will know if 
he or she is worthy if he or she 
achieves high station. Upon achieving 
high station, one is destined to pro- 
vide guidance, by dint of one’s breed- 
ing, discipline and character, to what 
Kipling called ‘‘the lesser breeds 
without the law.’’ 
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Ambassador Palmer 


The purpose of these musings is 
merely to be reflective. I wish neither 
to be scornful nor to cast aspersions. 
I am seeking only to help us all to 
think about who we are and what our 
values are and what gods we serve. A 
look at a dictionary will be instruc- 
tive. The word service is derived from 
homely origins. My 1958 Webster’s 
Collegiate dictionary states that the 
word comes from the Latin word ser- 
vitium and the noun is servus, or 
slave. The first definition is ‘‘the oc- 
cupation or condition of a servant;’’ 
the second is ‘‘employment, especial- 
ly public employment.’’ The third is a 
branch of this, including the people 
working in it; the fourth definition 
specifically identifies the armed 
forces as a form of service. The fifth 
definition is work done for a master 
or superior. Only in the sixth defini- 
tion is the undefined idea of public 
service expressed. There are 22 defini- 
tions, including the one common in 
the field of animal husbandry, but 
only definition No. 11 comes remote- 
ly close to our Foreign Service con- 
cept of service. This says ‘‘helpful, 
beneficial, or friendly action or con- 
duct; acts giving assistance. . .”’ 


When we speak of service, there- 
fore, we should ask ourselves whether 
our concept is derived from the ele- 
gant and rather haughty definition 
which includes predestination values 


assignments’ 


and the identification of an elitist 
elect. Stripped of its religious context, 
this idea starkly expresses the notion 
of ‘‘What’s in it for me?”’ 

The contrasting concept of hum- 
ble servitude seems to be equally 
troublesome. Stripped of its hopeful 
context of helpful, beneficial or 
friendly action or conduct (done, of 
course, for a master or superior), the 
idea conveys masochistic overtones: 
**Kick me; exploit me; I won’t fight 
back. I will serve.’’ 


Clearly, these ideas of service are 
relevant to the phrase ‘‘open assign- 
ments.’’ I believe the contemporary 
function of an aware personnel sys- 
tem is to find a middle way between 
these two tendencies. As an institu- 
tion, the Department must meet insti- 
tutional service needs and require- 
ments. It must be able to command 
obedience, loyalty and high perform- 
ance; in short, there must be disci- 
pline. However, I believe the institu- 
tion has obligations to the individuals 
from whom it demands discipline. 
First, I believe the institution must 
itself be disciplined. In return for 
good service for whatever motives, 
the institution must be fair and it 
must distribute rewards in the form 
of assignments and promotion equi- 
tably. Finally, we must set standards 
for performance that are understand- 
able and achievable for both the self- 
assured and the unsure. The self- 
assured need to practice humility; the 
humble need to practice assertiveness. 
While the meek may inherit the earth, 
there may not be much to inherit if 
they don’t assert themselves. This is 
the end of my provocation. 


In practical terms then, Open 
Assignments seeks to achieve: 

¢ Equity—so that all can know 
what jobs are scheduled to be 
vacated; 

Open Assignments seeks: 

¢ Openness—so that all can bid 
for appropriate jobs relevant to skill 
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and rank; 

e The decline of the Old Boy 
network— We want the bureaus to get 
more names so they can do fewer 
**bag jobs;’’ 

¢ The best match for the job— 
the career counselors review all can- 
didates: they screen them and they try 
to propose the best for jobs; 

¢ Good management—taken as 
a whole, we’re getting better. Exam- 
ple: Positions of mid-level political 
officers, Grades 3-5, are being filled 
much faster: at the end of March 
1978, 126 were unplaced compared to 
187 in March of 1976. At present 
there are 11 mid-career political offi- 
cers, 11 economic officers, 21 admin- 
istrative and 2 consular officers un- 
placed. There are 30 seniors over- 
complement; about 30 retired under 
the ‘‘High One.’’ 


Open Assignments is not: 

e A guaranteed job of your 
choice (not everyone can go to Paris, 
Dublin, Tunis or Ouagadougou); 

e Protracted negotiations. Pick 
with care—we intend to panel what 
you ask for; 

e The absence of service disci- 
pline—all jobs do get filled—posts 
don’t close just because they’re hard 
to fill. Through differentials, R&R 
(rest and recuperation), education al- 
lowance, etc., we try to make service 
in difficult spots more bearable. 

How Open Assignments oper- 
ates: 

® Career development officers 
study you and your skills. Your CDO 
is your friend in court. 

e Assignments officers interface 
with CDOs/bureaus and know post 
and bureau needs. 

e Training officers look at De- 
partment’s needs for skills, monitor 
language designated positions, Con- 
gressional fellowships, ‘‘Pearsons,”’’ 
university training, and try to match 
you with these opportunities. 

¢ Panels operate by cone and in- 
terfunctionally. This is where assign- 
ments are made; ideally, six months 
before vacancy or training start. 

¢ Above all, information is im- 
portant. We are instituting a twice- 
monthly message on new openings, 
and position fillings to give em- 
ployees a better idea of what is avail- 
able and what is gone. 
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Whalen addresses 
Open Forum 


Strategems for making Congress 
**more responsible’’ in foreign affairs 
were suggested here October 18 by 
Congressman Charles W. Whalen 
Jr., at a meeting of the Secretary’s 
Open Forum. The Ohio Republican, 
a member of the House International 
Relations Committee, is retiring from 
Congress at the end of the year, but 
he will keep his hand in foreign af- 
fairs as the head of New Directions, a 
**citizens’ lobby’? (NEWSLETTER, 
June) that is trying to build grass- 
roots support for a SALT agreement, 
human rights, controls on arms sales 
and other such issues. 

Mr. Whalen set the stage for his 
recommendations by recounting con- 
gressional reforms of recent years— 
reforms that, he said, ‘‘have certainly 
made Congress more accountable to 
the people, but I’m not sure that they 
have made Congress more responsi- 
ble [in foreign affairs].’’ He cited the 
opening of committee meetings to the 
public, the large increase in recorded 
votes, and dispersion of congres- 
sional power by strengthening sub- 
committees and creating more chair- 
manships for these panels. 


The reforms have had certain 
side effects, he said. For example: 
‘‘The members of Congress think 
first now about the people who elect- 
ed them [because their actions are 
more visible to the people], rather 
than about the President or the 
Speaker’’—a fact that translates itself 
into less clout for the political leader- 
ship when it tries to win legislative 
backing for Department policy on 
Capitol Hill. Another complication, 
Mr. Whalen said, is that, with each 
Senator and representative wielding 
more power as an individual, admin- 
istration lobbyists have to cover more 
ground—no longer is it possible to 
nail down a proposition merely by 
selling it, say, to the Speaker or a 
committee chairman. 

With the actions of each law- 
maker more visible to the people who 
elect them, Mr. Whalen added, each 
of them is more subject to pressure 
groups inside their constituencies— 
for example, organized ethnic groups 
such as the Irish, the Jews and the 












































Rep. Whalen. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


Greeks. The interests of these groups 
might not coincide with the general 
welfare, the congressman said. 


Mr. Whalen’s prescription 
(based on his theory that Congress 
will be more responsible if it has more 
information): 

¢ Department officers should 
make it their business to consult with 
a broader cross-section of Congress. 
The consultation should be with sev- 
eral groups, successively, of 10 to 15 
members. The Secretary should invite 
more members to his breakfasts. 

¢ The Department should help 
arrange consultations between the 
lawmakers and foreign ambassa- 
dors—‘‘The ambassadors are still liv- 
ing in the past to the extent that they 
still think that only the executive 
branch makes foreign policy.’’ Con- 
gressmen could meet with a group of 
European ambassadors—six of them, 
say—on the Cyprus question, or with 
a half-dozen ambassadors from 
French-speaking African countries on 
the problems of the Sahel. 

e There should be more foreign 
travel by the lawmakers. State ought 
to try to arrange to have this paid for 
out of Department funds because 
congressmen, leery of adverse reac- 
tions from their constituents, might 
be reluctant to vote funds themselves 
for what could appear as a “‘junket.”’ 

e More congressmen should be 
invited to become part of U.S. dele- 
gations to international bodies. 

e State should try harder to cre- 
ate a domestic constituency in sup- 
port of certain issues. This could be 
done by working with organized citi- 
zens’ groups such as New Directions, 
labor unions, church groups, etc. 
These groups, in turn, could lobby 
for the Department in Congress. @ 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Good report card 
for the Foreign 
Service Institute 


By JACK JUERGENS 


The author, who works for the 
International Communication A gen- 
cy, was a student in the seminar that 
is the subject of this critique, written 
for the NEWSLETTER. The course was 
the second in a series of three-day po- 
litical workshops being offered by the 
institute. 


How can relations with Ameri- 
can and foreign journalists be devel- 
oped so as to maximize release of use- 
ful information without compromis- 
ing classification " 
or diplomatic sen- 
sitivity? This is 
a question that 
must have con- 
cerned many For- 
eign Service offi- 
cers On numerous 


occasions, and 
the Foreign Serv- =< 


ice  Institute’s 

three-day work- Mr. Juergens 
shop, September 25-27, on ‘*Work- 
ing with the Press,”’ certainly offered 
some answers to this question and to 
many others. The American press ful- 
fills a constitutional function, operat- 
ing in an informative role, according 
to one workshop speaker, Professor 
Andre Marton of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. It follows that Department 
spokesmen should recognize this, and 
deal with the press accordingly. 

In addition to the professor from 
Georgetown, and another from 
American University, the workshop 
featured working journalists of the 
New York Times, Newsweek, ABC 
News and the Boston Globe. Other 
speakers included officials such as the 
press secretary to the Vice President 
and a retired ambassador. The 13 
topics addressed in the workshop in- 
cluded preparing press guidances, 
handling inquiries, the public’s right 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program Dec. Jan. Feb. Length of course 











Administrative training 

Administrative Operations 8 oo 2 weeks 
General Services Training 22 _ 2 weeks 
Personnel Laboratory — 2 2 weeks 
Financial Management 8, 22 5, 20 6 weeks 





Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course Continuousenrollment 23days 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence course 9months 

Nationality Law and Consular Correspondence course 9months 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services Correspondence course 12months 

Advanced Consular Course _ 8 3 weeks 

Consular Employees Professional z 3 weeks 
Seminar 





Economic and commercial training 

FS Economic/Commercial Studies 26 weeks 

Workshop on International Business/ 3 weeks 
Commercial Activities 

FS National Employee Training Program 6 weeks 





Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 1 day 
of State Employee 





Political training 

Labor in a Changing World 3 days 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental — 2 weeks 
Seminar 

Political-Military Affairs 1 week 

World Resources (Science, Technology) _ 1 week 

Seminar on Terrorism 1 day 

Political Workshop aoa 3 days 

Multilateral Diplomacy 3 days 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 5 days 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies (off-site) 5 days 


Foreign Service officer orientation 5 weeks, 2 days 





Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Training 5 days 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 5 days 
Departmental Officer Orientation 2days 
Foreign Service Orientation - 5 days 


Communication skills 
Basic Writing Skills 4 weeks (16 hrs.) 
Speech and Oral Communication 8 30 hours 





Clerical skills 

Workshop in Basic Office Skills — 8 _ 20 hours 
and Techniques 

OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 4hours 

Dictation and Transcription Workshop 16 _ 60 hours 

How to Communicate by Letter and _ 26 24 hours 
Memo, for Secretaries 

Art of Machine Transcripti»n Workshop 9 3 hours 

Beginning Stenography _ 60 hours 

intermediate Stenography a 60 hours 


—/(Continued on next page) 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Length of course 





Voucher Preparation 8 


warrant 


As applicants 


2 hours 





Courses for professional managers 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 

Workshop for Foreign Service Families 

Community Action: Family Re-entry 

Community Action: Development of 
Community Action Skills 

English Teaching Seminar 


Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


3 hours 


2 weeks 
1 day 
3 days 


1 week 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 





Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Greek 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


aaanqj»nan or 


Aaaaanaianawnanana ana ooo 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
32 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 





Early morning languages classes 
French 

German 

italian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 
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17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
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to know vs. the need for privacy, and 
working with the press overseas—all 
of value to the Foreign Service of- 
ficer. Another topic was working 
with the press at the policy-makers’ 
level. While this does not fall to the 
lot of most Foreign Service officers, it 
is helpful to them to know the prin- 
ciples and techniques involved at that 
level. 


Attending a State Department 
press briefing was an enlightening 
part of the workshop for the partici- 
pants, for it demonstrated how an 
adroit press relations officer can dis- 
seminate information consistent with 
policy guidelines, and respond to an- 
ticipated—along with unexpected— 
questions from the press. Displayed 
at the briefing were techniques to 
maintain openness while reserving the 
right to say ‘‘I can neither confirm 
nor deny,’’ or ‘‘I don’t have anything 
on that for you.”’ 

Although many Foreign Service 
officers may believe that ‘‘public 
diplomacy’’ should be conducted 
primarily by the International Com- 
munication Agency, working with the 
press certainly is not the exclusive 
function of the officers of that agen- 
cy. Considering the importance to all 
Foreign Service officers of developing 
relations with American and foreign 
journalists, this workshop, in my 
opinion, should become a regular 
Foreign Service Institute offering for 
personnel of all the foreign affairs 
agencies. 


This course was announced as a 
‘*nolitical’’ workshop—a fact that 
might account for the small enroll- 
ment in the first session. But its con- 
tent transcends purely political con- 
siderations, and is relevant and useful 
to officers in all functional cones, in- 
cluding information/ cultural, as well 
as personnel in AID and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Assuming that an informed pub- 
lic Opinion is important in formulat- 
ing foreign policy, and that the func- 
tion of the press is to fulfill an in- 
formative role, then it behooves the 
Foreign Service officer to develop 
maximum skill in working with the 
press. This course can facilitate 
developing such skill. 
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New opportunities for 
long-term training, 
career development 


(Application form on Page 28) 


Foreign Service and Civil Service 
employees at home and abroad may 
now submit applications for profes- 
sional development opportunities for 
fiscal year 1980. Although the recent 
Department Notice and airgram on 
long-term training appear in the same 
format as in previous years, they con- 
tain many changes and refinements. 
Major changes, for example, include 
a restructuring of the basic labor 
course to increase contacts with the 
U.S. labor movement, and the devel- 
opment of a new, shortened econom- 
ic-commercial course, primarily for 
administrative, consular and political 
officers. 

Within the Bureau of Person- 
nel’s Foreign Service Career Counsel- 
ing and Assignments Division, Train- 
ing and Liaison Branch, Geoffrey 
Ogden and F. Brenne Bachmann are 
working closely with career develop- 
ment officers and the Foreign Service 
Institute to match officers to training 
positions, and thence to onward as- 
signments which make maximum use 
of that educational experience. 

The bureau points out that, in 
addition to training, there are ‘‘ex- 
cellent professional development op- 
portunities’’ through details to other 
federal agencies and state and local 
governments. Christine Ridley keeps 
track of some 160 Department em- 
ployees on various details to other 
federal agencies. She also handles the 
recently expanded ‘‘Assignment 
America’’ program, also known as 
the ‘Pearson Program.”’ 

Below is a summary of the op- 
portunities available for fiscal year 
1980. A number of new and revised 
programs are being continued. These 
include the 16-week, political econ- 
omy course, designed primarily for 
political, consular and administrative 
officers; a program in Multilateral 
diplomacy, at Columbia University; 
and a restructured basic labor course, 
at Georgetown University, with em- 
phasis on the U.S. labor movement. 
We are also looking at ways to in- 
crease training in science and tech- 
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HARD LANGUAGE TRAINING—Study- 
ing Polish at the Foreign Service Institute 
are, from left, Charles Emmons, Colonel 
Johan Marksey and Carl Bastiani—with 
instructor Krystyna Wolanczyk, standing. 


nology matters which are becoming 
increasingly important in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Long-term training falls into 
three broad categories: Senior train- 
ing for officers of Class 3 and above, 
and equivalents; mid-career training 
in functional and area specialties for 
officers at the Class 4, 5, and tenured 
6 level, and equivalents; and ‘‘hard’’ 
language training. (Training in 
western European ‘‘world’’ lan- 
guages is automatically scheduled, if 
needed, in connection with assign- 
ments to language-designated posi- 
tions, and no application for training 
in these languages is required.) Per- 
sonnel interested in detail opportu- 
nities in other Government depart- 
ments or agencies, or in the Special 
Domestic Assignments (Pearson) 
Program, should notify their Career 
Development Officers. (See NEWS- 
LETTER, October, p. 43.) 


Who may apply 


Eligible for training are Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service personnel 
in the following categories: FSOs, 
FSSOs, FSRUs, FSRU candidates, 
FSRs with re-employment rights in 


the Department, and GS equivalents. 
FSRs on limited appointments with- 
out re-employment rights are not or- 
dinarily considered for long-term 
training. (No application is required 
of Class 3 and equivalents, or above, 
for senior training.) Women and mi- 
nority officers are particularly urged 
by the Department to consider apply- 
ing for long-term training. Super- 
visors are being asked to bring this 
announcement specifically to the at- 
tention of all officers in these cate- 
gories. The process of selecting can- 
didates for long-term training in fiscal 
year 1980 began this month. Applica- 
tions should be submitted as soon as 
possible. Notification of selection of 
candidates for university training nor- 
mally will be made early in 1979. 
Those selected for the 26-week, eco- 
nomic/commercial studies course 
(January 1980), or the 16-week, polit- 
ical economy course (September 
1979) at the Foreign Service Institute, 
will be advised well in advance of the 
starting dates. 


Basic eligibility 


No officer is eligible for long- 
term training whose period of train- 
ing would coincide with his or her last 
year in class (3 Foreign Affairs Man- 
ual 732 and 733). Officers applying 
for university training should have an 
undergraduate degree and a relatively 
strong academic record. Officers not 
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available for reassignment in 1979 
should not apply for long-term train- 
ing at this time. Exception to the tour 
of duty and any other questions 
about eligibility should be referred to 
the appropriate Career Development 
and Assignments Office. 


How to apply 


The application form repro- 
duced here provides an opportunity 
to indicate three preferences for 
long-term training and/or three 
preferences for hard language train- 
ing. Officers may attach any addi- 
tional comments to the application 
they believe pertinent—and are en- 
couraged to submit proposals for 
specific projects within the areas of 
training now offered, or in new areas 
which they identify as of future im- 
portance to the Department. Sug- 
gested new training programs lasting 
more than one year and programs of 
unstructured study/ writing cannot be 
approved. 

Any officer interested in long- 
term training during this period 
should complete and return, in 
duplicate, to PER/FCA/TL, Room 
26A07 NS, the application. Interested 
employees should apply even if they 
have stated their training preferences 
on the annual Personnel Audit Re- 
port (PAR). 

In responding to letters from 
Career Development Officers on as- 
signment preferences, FSOs and 
FSRUs should mention their requests 
for long-term training and give the 
Career Development Officers an indi- 
cation of the priority a training as- 
signment has vis-a-vis other choices. 
Civil Service employees, or domes- 
tically oriented Foreign Service em- 
ployees, should indicate their interest 
to their Personnel Counselor in the 
Office of Civil Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments, in Person- 
nel. In general, training assignments 
will be made early enough so as not to 
jeopardize other assignment prefer- 
ences for those not selected for train- 
ing. The Training and Liaison Staff, 
in conjunction with FSI and with the 
Foreign Service and Civil Service 
Career Development and Assign- 
ments Offices, will be responsible for 
selecting candidates for long-term 
training assignments. The bureaus 
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will also be consulted where appro- 
priate. Since there are many more ap- 
plicants than positions for most cate- 
gories of training, applicants will be 
selected on a competitive basis deter- 
mined by the following factors: Serv- 
ice needs, career development needs, 
performance record, work experi- 
ence, academic background, and pre- 
vious in-service training. Considera- 
tion will also be given to the justifica- 
tion made for the training, how the 
training relates to onward assignment 
preferences, and how it fits in the of- 
ficer’s career development plan. As- 
signments following training will be 
as closely related as possible to the 
training received. 


Continued service agreement 


Employees selected for long- 
term training assignments in non- 
Governmental institutions will be ex- 
pected to sign an agreement to remain 
with the Department for a period of 
at least three times the length of their 
training (see Foreign Affairs Manual 
818). 


Pre-university training 


Employees selected for universi- 
ty training assignments will attend a 
five-week pre-university program at 
FSI beginning July 16. This program 
covers economics and an overview of 
mathematics and statistics in the 
modern behavioral sciences. This 
program has proven valuable for 
those returning to a university envi- 
ronment after some years of absence. 
A separate five-week FSI program for 
those going to university economics 
or business training is designed to 
take them up to the graduate level in 
economics and mathematics. 


Transcripts for university 
training applications 


Officers applying for university 
training or the 26-week economic- 
commercial course are asked to sub- 
mit copies of their university tran- 
scripts with their application. Cer- 
tified copies are not required initially, 
and applications should not be de- 
layed in order to obtain transcripts. 
Applicants who are approved for 
university training will need to pro- 
vide certified copies of transcripts to 
accompany the formal application to 
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the university. In some cases, univer- 
sities may require Graduate Record 
Exam scores. 

Travel orders cannot be issued 
until an applicant has been accepted 
by the university to which the Foreign 
Service Institute has submitted an ap- 
plication. Officers may wish to speed 
processing of their applications by ar- 
ranging for certified copies of their 
transcripts to be submitted to FSI on 
a contingency basis, for use in the 
event they are selected by the Depart- 
ment for university training. Certified 
transcript copies should be sent to the 
Office of the Dean, School of Profes- 
sional Studies, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, 1400 Key Boulevard, Arlington, 
Virginia 22209 (or, in the case of area 
studies, to the Dean, School of Area 
Studies, same address). 


Annual leave 


Officers should be aware that the 
nature of the long-term training as- 
signments limits the opportunity to 
take annual leave during training. 
Leave is not normally approved dur- 
ing long-term language training, ex- 
cept for a few days at Christmas time 
and an occasional long, holiday 
weekend. Those chosen for hard lan- 
guage training should therefore plan 
to take as much of their annual leave 
as possible before reporting to train- 
ing. For those assigned to univer- 
sities, some leave may be possible be- 
tween the end of the pre-university 
training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute and the beginning of the univer- 
sity term. University starting dates 
vary, however, between the end of 
August and late September. Univer- 
sity students can also take advantage 
of university holiday and inter-term 
periods for leave. 


Senior training 


EXECUTIVE SEMINAR IN NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


No application necessary. For 
personnel of FSO Class 2 or equiva- 
lent. A limited number of officers of 
Class 3 may be considered for this 
training. 


TRAINING FOR SENIOR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


No application necessary. Eligi- 
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ble personnel are selected on the basis 
of their potential to rise to the senior 
ranks of the Department. Those se- 
lected have been assigned to universi- 
ty programs at Harvard, Princeton, 
Stanford, the National Defense Uni- 
versity (combining the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces and the 
National War College), Army and 
Air Force War Colleges, to a senior 
fellowship at the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the Canadian Defense Col- 
lege, and the Royal College of De- 
fense Studies. Those assigned to the 
National Defense University will also 
attend the Aug. 8-10 Senior Trade 
Expansion Seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute, prior to enrolling at 
NDU. All Class 3 Foreign Service of- 
ficers, and equivalent Foreign Service 
personnel available for world-wide 
assignment, who have not had a 
senior training assignment and who 
are scheduled for reassignment in 
1979 will be considered for senior 
training in 1979-80. In addition, 
those Civil Service officers who have 
been identified as meriting considera- 
tion for senior training, and Foreign 
Service personnel not available for 
world-wide assignment, will receive 
concurrent consideration. 


Mid-career training 


**HARD’’ LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Training in ‘‘hard’’ languages at 
the Foreign Service Institute is pre- 
ceded by two weeks of intensive area 
study. The area study program is con- 
tinued throughout the period of lan- 
guage training in seminar form. Lan- 
guage and area training are intended 
for officers who are prepared to serve 
a significant part of their careers in 
regions where the language is spoken. 
Hard-language enrollments are di- 
rectly matched with anticipated 
vacancies abroad. Where the useful- 
ness of the language is limited to one 
or two posts (e.g. Hungarian, Bur- 
mese), graduates may expect to serve 
two tours, not necessarily consecu- 
tive. Graduates of programs in lan- 
guages which are useful at several 
posts, particularly in languages re- 
quiring more than one year’s study, 
should be prepared to spend a sub- 
stantial portion of their careers in 
their area specialty. 

Selection criteria include a good 
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language aptitude (generally 60 or 
above on the Modern Language Apti- 
tude Test and/or success in previous 
language study). Within-step salary 
increases are offered to junior offi- 
cers as an incentive for the study of 
certain languages (3 FAM 873). Ap- 
pendix 1 lists the hard languages that 
may be offered in FY 1980 and indi- 
cates those currently qualifying as in- 
centive languages. Training varies 
from 6 months to two years. Most as- 
signments start in August, but several 
languages have February starts, 
though these courses usually run only 
24 weeks. The Department particular- 
ly encourages applications for hard 
language training from officers with 
administrative and consular special- 
ties, and from women and minority 
officers. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


These programs, conducted at 
American and foreign institutions for 
an academic year beginning in August 
or September, lead to, or reinforce, a 
substantive specialization in a geo- 
graphical area of the world and are 
inter-disciplinary in content. Depend- 
ing on previous academic back- 
ground, officers assigned to area 
study are encouraged to include in 
their programs supplemental mate- 
rials from political, economic, and 
behavioral sciences to add to their 
facility in using analytical and con- 
ceptual approaches from these fields 
to relate general area knowledge and 
experience to functional specialties. 
Although most candidates for these 
programs are either political or eco- 
nomic officers, other officers who in- 
tend to pursue their functional spe- 
cialties in a particular geographical 
area during most of their career will 
also be considered. 

Applicants should in most cases 
have a 3/3 tested rating in at least one 
major language of the area and in all 
cases should have served at least one 
tour in the area. Officers in FSO 
Classes 5 and 4, or equivalent, are or- 
dinarily selected for area training pro- 
grams. The Department assigns such 
officers to the area of their study 
following completion of training. 
Areas: Latin America; Western Eur- 
ope; Eastern Europe and USSR; Near 
East and North Africa; Africa, Sub- 
Sahara; South Asia; Southeast Asia; 


and East Asia. 


Economic/commercial training 


1. Foreign Service Institute 26- 
week program—An intensive, 26- 
week economic/commercial program 
at the Foreign Service Institute cover- 
ing mathematics, statistics, econome- 
trics, economic theory, money and 
banking, public finance, interna- 
tional trade and finance, economic 
growth and development, interna- 
tional marketing, and the organiza- 
tion and financing of international 
business. This program begins in 
January. The course is directed to 
Foreign Service needs and is designed 
to equip graduates with the equiva- 
lent of an undergraduate major in 
economics. Applicants for the course 
do not necessarily commit themselves 
to pursue a career as economic/com- 
mercial officers. They should, how- 
ever, expect to receive an on-going 
assignment from the course to a posi- 
tion with substantial economic/ 
commercial content. 

All world-wide available eco- 
nomic/commercial Foreign Service 
officers in Classes 3-5, tenured Class 
6, and Staff officers of equivalent 
rank who do not possess the equiva- 
lent of an undergraduate degree in 
economics will be automatically con- 
sidered for Foreign Service Institute 
training in economics. Expressions of 
interest in the program from such of- 
ficers are useful but not essential. Of- 
ficers from other cones, however, 
who have an interest in economic 
work should submit an application. 
They will be considered for the course 
on a space available basis. In addi- 
tion, Civil Service personnel in grades 
11 through 15 and Foreign Service 
personnel of* equivalent grade who 
are not available for world-wide 
assignments and who have been iden- 
tified as needing this training course 
will be considered. The next course 
open for application begins January 
7, 1980. 

2. Foreign Service Institute 16- 
week political eeonomy— Designed 
primarily for officers in Classes 3- 
tenured 6 and equivalent ranks out- 
side the economic-commercial cone 
who seek a deeper awareness of eco- 
nomic analysis and issues than is 
possible in short courses that develop 
economic literacy but who do not 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASS—From 
left are Helen Sizemore, Stella Jatias, John 
Polansky, Lilli Van Laningham, Natalia 
Lord and Beverle Johnson. 


want the theoretical and quantitative 
rigor of the 26-week program. The 


program is built around six core 
courses: microeconomic analysis; 
macroeconomic analysis and national 
economic accounting; international 
trade and commercial policy; inter- 
national finance and monetary pol- 
icy, economic systems and develop- 
ment; and quantitative methods. The 
course commences immediately after 
Labor Day and ends befor Christmas. 
The dates in 1979 are September 4—- 
December 21. 

3. University economics—This 
is an academic year, graduate-level 
program beginning in September for 
officers who aspire to program direc- 
tion via career specialization in eco- 
nomics and/or who intend to become 
economic specialists in such fields as 
international trade and finance, eco- 
nomic development, etc. Applicants 
must have a strong academic back- 
ground in economics or have satisfac- 
torily completed the Foreign Service 
Institute’s 26-week, economic/com- 
mercial course. Selections will or- 
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dinarily be from candidates in FSO 
Classes 4 and 5, or equivalents, and 
will be made on the basis of the pri- 
ority needs of the Department. 

4. University business commer- 
ciaI—An academic year of graduate- 
level training in business administra- 
tion is available for officers who want 
this form of professional training for 
commercial work. Selections will be 
made from officers of Classes 4 and 
5, or equivalent, who have completed 
at least one assignment in commercial 
work and have shown an interest and 
aptitude for further specialization in 
this field. The focus of training will 
be on course work in international 
trade and other areas which will im- 
prove the officer’s ability to con- 
tribute to the export expansion effort. 


Resource training (petroleum 
and minerals) 


A special program of 10 to 11 
months is tailored to the individual 
officer’s background and on-going 
assignment. The training consists of 
an academic year of study at an ap- 
propriate university as well as consul- 
tation at the Departments of State 
and Interior. Academic study covers 
the subjects of petroleum and/or 
commodities of all types, their mar- 
keting and international trade. The 
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program will also include courses that 
assess the world energy situation as a 
whole. Selections will ordinarily be 
made from candidates of Classes 4 or 
5, or equivalent. Individuals chosen 
should be capable of handling work 
at the graduate level in the topics of 
international trade, market analysis, 
and microeconomics. A prime can- 
didate for the program would be an 
officer who has a university degree or 
the equivalent in business or econom- 
ics. 


Systems analysis 


This program stresses the use of 
quantitative methodology as a tool in 
policy analysis. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the Department with greater 
capability to use systematic ap- 
proaches to problem-solving in oper- 
ations in all cones. Officers selected 
for this training program may direct 
their studies toward their own career 
specialization interests. The program 
runs for an academic year beginning 
in September. Selections will be made 
from candidates in Classes 5 and 4, 
and equivalents. Some previous ex- 
posure to mathematics or other forms 
of logic is required. 


Science and technology 


The university program begins in 
September and encompasses a survey 
of contemporary scientific achieve- 
ments and their relation to public pol- 
icy with emphasis on foreign affairs. 
In virtually all cases officers selected 
will be assigned to the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. There- 
after it is the Department’s intention 
to assign officers to science attache or 
science reporting positions abroad. 
Candidates should have good aca- 
demic records in the natural sciences 
or engineering and should be able to 
handle quantitative concepts. Selec- 
tions will ordinarily be from can- 
didates of Classes FSO-5 and 4, or 
equivalent. 


Administrative training 


Graduate-level programs for an 
academic year beginning in Septem- 
ber are scheduled for officers whose 
performance demonstrates potential 
to reach program direction positions 
via the administrative specialty. The 
typical candidate is an FSO-5 or 
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FSO-4, or equivalent, who has served 
one or more tours in an administra- 
tive capacity. Candidates for this 
training may be required to take the 
Graduate Record exam which is of- 
fered several times each year in the 
United States and abroad. Officers 
selected will be assigned to an admin- 
istrative position with management 
responsibilities following completion 
of the training. 


Consular training 


Graduate level programs for an 
academic year beginning in Septem- 
ber in the areas of management and 
administration are available for offi- 
cers whose performance demon- 
strates potential to reach program 
direction positions via the consular 
specialty. Students will also be en- 
couraged to take courses in interna- 
tional law and in other fields which 
impinge on the consular function. 
The typical candidate is an FSO-S or 
FSO-4, or equivalent, who has served 
one or more tours in a supervisory 
consular capacity. Starts are in Sep- 
tember via preparatory training at 
FSI. Candidates for this training may 
be required to take the Graduate 
Record exam which is offered several 
times each year in the United States 
and abroad. Officers selected will be 
assigned to a consular position with 
management responsibilities after 
completion of the training. Officers 
who have not recently served in the 
Department will normally be assigned 
to the Consular Affairs Bureau in 
Washington. 


Politico-military 


Five-month courses at the 
Armed Forces Staff College (Nor- 
folk) begin each August and January. 
The course content ranges from 
weapons technology through foreign 
affairs, but emphasizes the joint staff 
planning of military operations (in- 
cluding political considerations). Ap- 
plicants do not necessarily commit 
themselves to pursue career special- 
ization in politico-military affairs. 
Following completion of the course 
they usually will be assigned to posi- 
tions with substantial politico-mili- 
tary content in the Bureau of Polit- 
ico-Military Affairs, as assistant 
political advisers, in the Department 
of Defense exchange program, in the 
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U.S. mission to NATO and European 
regional organizations, etc. FSO-5’s 
and 6’s or equivalent, with political 
experience are ordinarily considered 
for this program. 


Labor 


During fiscal year 1979 two 
long-term labor training courses will 
be offered. The basic course is de- 
signed for officers in FSO Classes 4 
and 5, tenured Class 6, or equivalent, 
who have not had extensive experi- 
ence in the labor field. The basic 
course has been revised and shortened 
in format. The revised program will 
last about six and one-half months, 
from mid-July 1979 to late January 
1980, and will comprise the following 
main elements: 

a. Pre-university training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, mid-July 
through mid-August 1979, which in- 
cludes a one-week review of mathe- 
matics, one week on quantitative 
techniques of political analysis, and a 
three-week review of economics. b. 
Fall semester, September through 
December 1979, at Georgetown Uni- 
versity centered around three courses 
in the Department of International 
Labor (three credit-hours each): 
Labor Relations, Organized Labor in 
America and in World Politics; and 
supervised independent study related 
to the officer’s future assignment. 
The fourth course, also three credit- 
hours, would be at an appropriate 
level in economics at Georgetown’s 
School of Foreign Service. ec. Concur- 
rent attendance at one or more of the 
one-week courses offered by the 
AFL-CIO George Meany Center for 
Labor Studies in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. Fellow students would be 
Labor-Union officials from all over 
the United States. d. Interviews and 
consultations with appropriate offi- 
cials of organized labor, at the De- 
partment of Labor and other gov- 
ernment agencies in late August and 
for approximately four weeks begin- 
ning in late December. e. Participa- 
tion in special programs arranged at 
AFL-CIO Headquarters in Washing- 
ton and individual union head- 
quarters and locals elsewhere in the 
United States (normally totaling two 
weeks) during the consultation 
period. 

An advanced labor training pro- 


gram is available to officers of 
Classes 3-5, or equivalent, who have 
served as labor officers and have 
demonstrated potential for advance- 
ment to senior ranks as labor special- 
ists. The program will be conducted 
at universities with strong graduate 
departments of industrial labor rela- 
tions. Officers selected for the basic 
and advanced labor programs will be 
assigned overseas to appropriate level 
labor reporting or labor attache posi- 
tions. 


Multilateral diplomacy 


The Department will offer a pro- 
gram in multilateral diplomacy at Co- 
lumbia University. Portions of the 
curriculum can be tailored to the in- 
dividual needs and interests of the of- 
ficers selected. The program will 
allow for supervised individual re- 
search on special problems and issues 
facing international organizations. 
To the extent possible, the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN will cooperate with the 
officer selected in developing sources 
at the UN. 

Candidates should normally be 
Class 4 or 5 officers, or equivalents, 
with previous experience in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs and/or U.S. missions to inter- 
national organizations. They should 
be prepared to commit themselves to 
multilateral affairs work for at least 
several years during their future 
careers. 


Fellowships 


1. Congressional Fellowship— 
The Department places several offi- 
cers every year in the American Polit- 
ical Science Association’s congres- 
sional fellowship program. Class 4, 
or equivalent, officers are usually 
selected, but O-3’s and O-5’s may 
also apply. The 11-month program 
begins in September and consists of 
an eight-week seminar at a local uni- 
versity on the role of the Congress in 
foreign affairs, followed by an in- 
ternship in both the House and Sen- 
ate. Participants will divide the in- 
ternship equally between work witha 
senator and congressman. Officers 
nominated by the Department for this 
program must be approved by the 
political science association and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

2. Council on Foreign Relations 
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Fellowship—(See Department No- 
tice, September 13, 1978, for general 
information on this program). 


Exchange with private industry 


The Department participates in 
the program administered by the 
President’s Commission on Person- 
nel Interchange, which arranges ex- 
changes of executives between gov- 
ernment agencies and private in- 
dustry. The purpose of the program is 
to improve executive performance in 
American public and private organi- 
zations by exposing the appointees to 
the skills and knowledge of managers 
in the other sector. Final selection of 
participants will be made by the Pres- 
ident’s commission. Mid-career eco- 
nomic/commercial officers and GS 
officers of equivalent rank recom- 
mended under provisions of the Ex- 
ecutive Development Program will be 
prime candidates for this program. 
Beginning dates are flexible and will 
be arranged to coincide with transfer 
eligibility. 

Officers who are selected as the 
Department’s exchangees will be on 
leave without pay for the duration of 
their assignment to a private firm. 
The receiving firm will pay the ex- 
changee’s salary at a rate comparable 
to his Government pay, taking into 
account loss of income due to ineligi- 
bility for an in- grade increase, as well 
as incidental moving expenses and 
cost-of-living differentials, if appro- 
priate. Retirement and other benefits 
will continue to accrue to participants 
in this program. During the course of 
the exchange year, which typically 
begins in August-September, officers 
working in private industry will have 
Officer Evaluation Reports prepared 
by their supervisors and they will nor- 
mally be inspected. The inspector’s 
evaiuation will cover actual perform- 
ance on the job as well as giving some 
perspective to the importance of this 
kind of training for future assizn- 
ments. 

Final commitment to the pro- 
gram will not be made by either party 
unless the officer selected by the Pres- 
ident’s commission and an interested 
company have been in communica- 
tion and each side has agreed to the 
appropriateness of the specific assign- 
ment. This final phase of the place- 
ment process usually takes place in 
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July-August and is arranged by the 
President’s commission in coorera- 
tion with the Office of Foreign Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments. 


Appendix 1 


Hard languages which may be 
offered in fiscal year 1980: 
Afrikaans 
*Amharic 
** Arabic (basic and advanced) 
*Bengali 
Bulgarian 
*Burmese 
Chinese (Standard: basic and advanced) 
Czech 
Dari 
Farsi 
Finnish 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Hindi 
Hungarian 
Indonesian 
Japanese (basic and advanced) 
*Korean 
*Lao 
Malay 1) 
*Nepali 1) 
*Pilipino/ Tagalog 
Polish 
Romanian 
Russian (basic and advanced) 
Serbo-Croatian 
Swahili 
*Thai 
**Turkish 
Urdu 


*Denotes incentive languages. 
** Arabic and Turkish have been proposed for 
the incentive category. 
1) Not on present schedule but may be offered. 


Human rights seminar 


The Foreign Service Institute is 
offering a three-day seminar on hu- 
man rights, November 27-29. The 
purpose is to familiarize foreign af- 
fairs specialists with human rights 
issues and their impact on foreign af- 
fairs. Speakers will represent the 
academic community, non-govern- 
ment organizations, Capitol Hill, the 
media and the Department. Applica- 
tion deadline is November 17. For in- 
formation contact course chairman 
Allan Silberman at the institute, 
235-8776. 


Herz edits book on Kennan 


Foreign Service officer Martin F. 
Herz is the editor of a new paperback 
entitled ‘‘Decline of the West? 
George Kennan and His Critics’’—a 
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collection of writings by Mr. Kennan 
and experts who take issue with him. 
The 180-page volume is available for 
$5 from the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center of Georgetown University, 
where Mr. Herz is a senior research 
fellow, on temporary detail from the 
Department. 


Techniques of negotiations 


The School of Professional Stud- 
ies of the Foreign Service Institute 
presented a four-day workshop on 
the ‘‘Techniques of Negotiations,’ 
October 23-26. @ 


Blachly’s 
November quiz: 
Organizations 


By FRED BLACHLY 
Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs 


Answers on Page 35 





The English language is full of 
wonderful words to describe 
groups: an ‘‘ambush’’ of tigers; an 
‘*exhaltation’’ of larks; a ‘‘ gaggle’ 
of geese. Bureaucratic language 
has similar convenient collective 
words which we use as a kind of 
mental shorthand. Listed below 
are 10 such groupings. Can you (1) 
give the name of those organiza- 
tions listed by initials; (2) state the 
purpose of each organization or 
group; (3) give the number of 
members, and the names of the 
members? If you can do all this, 
you are a walking encyclopedia 
and the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research should make you an 
offer you can’t refuse. 

. ASEAN nations 

. CENTO 

. Contact Group 
Western Five) 

. Colombo Plan 

. Front Line States 

. Geneva Group 

. NATO 

. OAU 

. OPEC 

. Warsaw Pact 


(or 
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American 
diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


NOVEMBER 1778 
AN EMPTY BAG OF TRICKS 


In France, Franklin, Lee, and Adams work toward 
other foreign recognition. Their instructions limit them 
to seeking that recognition solely in Europe, but they 
are ever on the prowl for new contacts. 

On the 7th, they write the Congress requesting au- 
thorization to approach the Barbary States. Wooing in 
this case means paying. Presents will be required to ease 
the negotiations. 

Franklin also concerns himself with the well-being 
of American sailors imprisoned in British dungeons or 
forced to serve on British vessels. He asks the French to 
insure that American crewmen who fall into French 
hands be immediately released. 

He writes the Congress about a pet plan of his— 
one outlining the destruction of Britain’s northern 
whale fishery. ‘‘. . . a single frigate or privateer of 
twenty-four or even twenty guns would be quite suffi- 
cient.’’ He sees two benefits arising from this strategy. 
‘*The cargoes of these vessels . . . will be very valuable, 
and at least four hundred and fifty of the best kind of 
seamen would be taken out of the hands of the English 
and might be gained into the American service... .”’ 

At home, in the north, the British and American ar- 
mies avoid any major confrontation. Washington sets 
up headquarters in the lower Hudson Valley, and with 
the threat of French seapower temporarily gone, the 
British in New York City begin to shift some of their 
own.naval force southward. A new offensive seems to 
be in the offing with the coastal towns of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia likely targets. 

Although relative quietude reigns in eastern New 
York, the Mohawk frontier is ablaze. On the 11th, 
Walter Butler’s Tory Rangers and their Iroquois allies 
attack the settlement of Cherry Valley, brutally murder- 
ing 32 non-combatants and taking some 71 prisoners. 

Throughout much of this past summer and fall, the 
luckless British peace commissioners have been bottled 
up in Manhattan refusing to admit failure. Ever since 
the Congress rebuffed their wide-ranging peace pro- 
posals last June, they have sought other means of secur- 
ing contacts among the rebels. 
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The peace proposals themselves have been printed 
and sent through the lines, often accompanied by secret 
agents. Unfortunately, nothing much remains a secret 
these days. London and New York papers often leak 
news in advance, causing agents to be apprehended. 


Such is the case with John Berkenhout, a former 
classmate of Arthur Lee at Edinburgh. Recently arrived 
from England, Berkenhout sets out for Philadelphia. 
Once there, he introduces himself to Richard Henry Lee 
who wisely spurns the agent’s suspicious advances. 
Berkenhout is arrested, interrogated, and finally 
allowed to return to New York. He reports to the com- 
missioners that ‘‘Most of the Americans with whom I 
conversed on my journey through the Jerseys and at 
Philadelphia lamented their separation from the mother 
country, disapproved the Declaration of Independence, 
and detest their French alliance.”’ 

The commissioners are more realistic than Berken- 
hout. Lord Carlisle is forced to conclude that ‘‘the 





(One of a series) 





leaders on the enemy’s side are too powerful. . . . The 
common people hate us in their hearts, notwithstanding 
all that is said of their secret attachment to the mother 
country.”’ 

Despite this pessimistic conclusion, Carlisle scrapes 
the bottom of his bag of tricks. In a ‘‘Manifesto and 
Proclamation’’ the commissioners again appeal directly 
to the people. They urge the individual colonial assem- 
blies to meet to consider their sensible offers. They ask 
the American soldier to fight for his king and the 
‘*United British Empire against [France] our late mutual 
and natural enemy.”’ It is the Congress, they argue, that 
is responsible for keeping them at war with a mother 
country that awaits their return with open arms. Copies 
of the document are dispatched through the lines but the 
Congress orders the arrest of all who might carry the 
**seditious letters.”’ 

Again failing to crack the solid wall of Americar 
resistance, Carlisle is left to deal with one final 
absurdity—a dueling challenge from Lafayette. The 
hotheaded Frenchman is offended by Carlisle’s anti- 
French remarks and proposes to inflict upon him an 
‘‘exemplary punishment in sight of the American and 
English armies.’’ Carlisle declines the offer. On the 
27th, he and his colleagues depart America forhome. s 
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This column by Eben 
H. Dustin, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, 
you are encouraged to get 
your questions answered on 
these pages. Write to the 
editor, or to Dr. Dustin di- 
rectly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; 
your post will not be iden- 
tified. 


Q. 


How can I find out about the status 
of my medical clearance? Why does it 
take so long? Who should I call? I 
had my examination done at post on 
April 3, 1978. Here it is September 6 
and they haven’t sent me a clearance. 
What’s wrong? 


Lots of things may have gone wrong, 
but let’s answer your first question to 
start off. Our Clearance Office may 
be reached by calling 632-3595 or 
632-0643. Please do not be dismayed 
if the individual who responds asks 
for your telephone number so that a 
return call to you can be made. They 
will ask you for your full name and, if 
you are a dependent, the name of 
your sponsor (the employee). They 
may ask you what post you are re- 
turning from and other details, such 
as the agency you work for, where the 
exam was done, when, etc. Be sure 
that they have the proper spelling of 
your name. The reason that the re- 
spondent probably will not be able to 
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give you an immediate answer is be- 
cause we store and deal with 50,000 to 
60,000 medical records of the em- 
ployees and dependents of not only 
State, AID and ICA, but also those 
of some 17 other agencies with fed- 
eral employees assigned to diplomatic 
missions overseas. So, locating your 
file or a copy of your clearance 
abstract may take some time. 

As to those things which may 
have gone wrong, lets review a repre- 
sentative sample: 

(1) Did your doctor or his office 
assistant mail your examination form 
to us or did you? If the doctor’s of- 
fice was to do it, did they have our 
proper address, and did they in fact 
send it? It is well to check that before 
leaving your post. We recommend 
that physical examination forms (and 
all medical records, X-rays, etc.) 
be sent via registered pouch and that 
the sender retain a copy of the regis- 
try number. 

(2) Did you complete the ‘‘iden- 
tification’’ section of your examina- 
tion form completely and legibly? 
Did you give a valid home leave au- 
dress and phone number where you 
could be reached during your holi- 
day? Because of the frequent need for 
us to follow up on details of physical 
examinations, they are not the place 
to record ‘‘official’’ as opposed to 
‘*real’’? home leave addresses. Reach- 
able addresses and phone numbers, 
or at least the location of a friend or 
relative who will know your itinerary, 
forward mail and tell people how to 
reach you is of utmost importance. 
Was your name spelled legibly and 
correctly on all laboratory slips, X- 
ray form consultation reports which 
may have become separated from the 
examination form itself? These things 
cannot be left to chance anywhere in 
the world. The SMITH, SMYTH, 
SMYTHE, AND THE ANN, ANNE, 
ANNIE, confusion wreaks havoc in 
an alphabetical filing system. Have 
you had a name change? We are try- 
ing to face the challenge of coping 


with the problem of persons who re- 
tain original names after marriage for 
business purposes, but who adopt 
other full or hyphenated names so- 
cially. One who is known as Ms. 
Brown to the Department but as Mrs. 
Sally Butler or Mrs. Sally Brown- 
Butler socially at post, should def- 
initely identify the examination form 
as being for Mrs. Sally Brown, or the 
report could end up in a big box 
marked ‘‘Unknown’’ in our record 
unit. When Frank S. Jones matures in 
his career to become F. Samuel Jones 
and is known to his colleagues as Sam 
Jones, his stature may have increased 
and his letterhead made more impres- 
sive, but a lab slip made for 
*“‘JONES, Sam’’ may never find its 
way into his folder! 

(3) Was your examination com- 
plete? The biennial physical examina- 
tion and subsequent medical clear- 
ance determination is not a pro forma 
exercise. It is a health maintenance 
function and requires careful atten- 
tion to detail. The medical examina- 
tion form, OF-264, is a refinement of 
previous forms having their genesis 
from the original Military Standard 
Form 88 and 89. Each medical history 
item, each examiners observation and 
each test result or laboratory deter- 
mination is considered alone or in 
combination with other factors in the 
clearance status determination. 
You—the examinee—should answer 
each question asked, as the physician 
may use your response as leads to 
other pertinent questions to uncover 
an actual or potential medical prob- 
lem. In some cases, if the examiner 
doesn’t follow up or comment on 
positive responses, our clearance of- 
ficer may have to request further in- 
formation from the examinee. 

(4) The examiner has a respon- 
sibility to complete the examination 
form, including the review of the his- 
tory. In some instances, both over- 
seas and in the United States, the 
examiner may not be equipped or 
trained to do certain test procedures, 
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and will refer the subject to other 
clinicians or laboratories to have 
them performed. The examination is 
not completed until the reports of 
such tests are attached to or recorded 
on the examination form. Obviously, 
there are many possibilities for delay 
in this part of the procedure— 

(A) You did not complete the 
historical questionnaire—so a request 
has gone to the best address supplied 
for answers to the unanswered ques- 
tions. It is now chasing you around 
the country. 

(B) The examiner did not follow 
up on positive responses in the his- 
torical questionnaire. We have asked 
you to give us details about the many 
headaches you reported, and that 
query is reposing on your mother’s 
sewing table in Pocatello, Ida., 
awaiting word from you giving your 
new address. (Call your mom!). 

(C) The examiner forgot to indi- 
cate whether the heart murmur noted 
on your last physical examination was 
still present, worse or unchanged—in 
fact, he/she neglected even to show 
that they had examined your heart. 
We have sent a request to the exam- 
iner asking about this matter, and 
thus far, have had no response. Since 
the examiner had not replied, on June 
3, we sent a note to you with a DSL- 
616 form authorizing another cardiac 
examination. That too is probably sit- 
ting on your mother’s sewing table— 
or chasing you around the country. 
We tried to call the phone number 
you listed, but all we got was a 
canned response saying that it was no 
longer a working number. 

(D) The examiner indicated that 
he/she was not equipped to do to 
nometry, a test for glaucoma. The ex- 
aminer referred you to an eye doctor 
to have that done, but the test results 
did not accompany your physical ex- 
amination form, nor has the eye doc- 
tor sent us the report independently— 
or at least it has not yet arrived in our 
offices in an identifiable form as be- 
ing a part of your examination. Since 
you are now over 40 years of age, we 
feel it is especially important for you 
to have this test performed, so we 
have sent a request to you—and an 
authorization—to have it done by an 
opthalmologist of your choosing. 
Your clearance awaits that test result. 
Is that request also back in Poca- 
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tello—or did your mother helpfully 
forward it to your proposed post and 
it awaits you there? (Obviously, this 
type of deferred consultation or test is 
only one that may get lost in the mail 
system, be misaddressed or hung up 
in the record room because the name 
is illegible or misspelled. Other fre- 
quently missing items are X-ray re- 
ports, EKGs and Pap Test results). 

Well, I think this expose of how 
the medical clearance process can get 
gummed up has gone on long enough. 
You can see that the process requires 
timely cooperation of the examinee, 
the examiner, other consulting doc- 
tors, clinics or laboratories, the 
pouch service, the mail service, your 
relatives, and our Record Unit and 
Clearances Unit. 

If you had your examination in 
the recommended 60 to 90-day inter- 
val before leaving post, and the clear- 
ance is not waiting for you at your 
real home leave address when you 
reach the States, contact us right 
away so our search can start at once. 


Q. 


My family had physical examinations 
last April when we left our last post. 
We have now arrived at our new post 
and the children had to take physicals 
again in order to register for grade 
school. Is there any way this duplica- 
tion of time and money could have 
been avoided? 


Yes, indeed! You should have re- 
ceived a carbon copy of your chil- 
dren’s physical examinations. The 
form used for physical examinations 
under age 12, DS-1622, is printed in 
duplicate for this purpose. The dupli- 
cate copy should be given to the par- 
ents at the time the physical examina- 
tion is completed. Parents may then 
use the copy as needed when register- 
ing children in schools, camps, athlet- 
ic programs, etc. In the future, if the 
examining physician does not give 
you a copy of your child’s examina- 
tion, please ask for one. The form 
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clearly states that a carbon copy can 
be given to a parent. 


Q. 


We have been assigned to hardship 
posts for the past six years and feel 
our children are entitled to a more 
meticulous physical examination than 
they have been receiving. They can’t 
have their examinations in MED be- 
cause they are under 12 years of age. 
Since physical examinations were not 
done locally at our last post, the 
children had their examinations dur- 
ing our home leave. We are quite hap- 
py with the family doctor who exam- 
ined them back home. However, it 
was pretty obvious that her expertise 
and interest in parasitic and tropical 
diseases was nil. Is there any way our 
children can be checked for tropical 
diseases as part of their home leave 
physical? 


Good question! In areas of the world 
where parasitic diseases are endemic, 
it is wise to submit stool specimens, 
collected on three consecutive days, 
to us. Special mailing containers and 
kits with instructions (MIF Kits) are 
available at most posts. MIF kits 
can be ordered by overseas embassy 
health units from the U.S. Public 
Health Service in Perry Point, Md. 

A questionnaire is included in 
these kits which should be carefully, 
accurately and completely filled out 
and returned with the kit. After the 
specimens have been examined, your 
Health Unit will be notified of the 
results. 

Similarly, blood tests of a very 
special nature can be performed to 
determine if you or your children 
have been exposed to certain parasitic 
disease entities found in various parts 
of the world. In most cases, a speci- 
men of blood is obtained, mixed with 
a special preservative, and pouched to 
our laboratory for special testing. 
Again, an enclosed questionnaire 
should be carefully completed and 
enclosed with the specimen. To deter- 
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mine which blood tests should be per- 
formed discuss your children’s travel 
history, including recent areas of res- 
idence, with your regional medical 
officer on his/her next visit. 

By the way, you and your spouse 
should also submit MIF Kits and spe- 
cial blood samples if they were not 


done as part of your recent physical. 


FAREWELL TO DR. WATSON—Dr. 
William M. Watson, left, is presented the 
Superior Honor Award by Joan Clark, 
director of management operations, as he 
leaves his post as chief of medical services 
to become regional medical officer in Vi- 
enna. 


Feeling blue—recognizing it and talking about it 


By Dr. ELMORE F. RIGAMER 


The author is a psychiatrist in the 
Department’s Office of Medical Serv- 
ices, based at our embassy in A fghan- 
istan. In this article, written for the 
NEWSLETTER, he summarizes some 
points he made while conducting a 
seminar recently, in Washington, for 
State personnel officers. 


¢¢ FT DON’T UNDERSTAND IT,”’ 

she said to me. “‘I still do not 
understand it.’’ She had acted 
abruptly. She was a young and very 
capable Foreign 
Service officer, 
and had taken a 
new assignment. 
But then, shortly 
after arriving at 
the post, she de- 
veloped fears 
about her work— 
and she had to re- 
turn to the United 
States. She was 
telling me about this as we sat in an 
office in the Department building in 
Washington, at a desk I had bor- 
rowed. 

**T had lived abroad almost all 
my life, you see. In fact,’’ she told 
me, ‘‘two earlier assignments were ac- 
tually in more difficult places. My 
jobs there were not as interesting as 
this new one promised to be, so I was 
really looking forward to a fresh 
start. Then I arrived—and, suddenly, 
it all seemed too much. Everything 
overwhelmed me—I felt I couldn’t 
learn the language, and that there was 
too much to remember and to learn. 
My predecessors were helpful, but it 
bothered me that they were so glad to 
get out. It was silly, I know, but their 
actions just confirmed my own feel- 
ing that J couldn’t do it. And then I 
got sick. I knew I had to leave. And 
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that was it.”’ 


This young woman was in the 
throes of a depression—a mood fa- 
miliar to everyone, seriously affecting 
one out of every four adults at least 
once in their lifetimes. It is a disorder 
that strikes frequently during life’s 
transitional §periods—adolescence, 
marriage, menopause, moves, and so 
forth. But it assumes various forms, 
and the person suffering from it 
doesn’t always recognize it. This 
woman sitting in my office evidently 
was as yet unaware that she was de- 
pressed before she had arrived at the 
post. It was her depression, more 
than the new environment that was 
responsible for the chaos and pain 
that she felt. 

I think the personnel officers of 
the Department should be interested 
in understanding more about such oc- 
currences. They think so too, and it 
was with this in mind that I conduct- 
ed a seminar in Washington recently 
for members of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel. Most career counsellors rec- 
ognize that there are times in an in- 
dividual’s life when what would have 
been the right assignment for him or 
her can turn out to be very wrong. 
The test is not merely, of course, 
whether a person remains at the post. 
For there are other signs indicating a 
possibly poor adjustment before 
evacuation—a desire to leave prior to 
job completion, frequent requests for 
transfer, generalized dissatisfaction 
or indifference, increasing sicknesses 
and accidents, work of poor quality, 
absenteeism, and alcoholism—to 
name some. 


Changes in one’s life are an issue 
that everyone must confront—those 
living abroad perhaps more frequent- 


ly and dramatically than most other 
individuals. Research in medicine and 
the behavioral sciences over the past 
decade has turned up some interesting 
facts about such changes and their re- 
lationship to an individual’s physical 
and psychological health. One’s vul- 
nerability to illness, for instance, 
often can be correlated with a change. 
Admissions to hospitals for surgical 
procedures, too, have been correlated 
with such events as job loss, marital 
separation, or a major move. These 
transitions are stressful, and repre- 
sent periods of increased vulnerability 
to environmental influences. 

Even a well-integrated person 
who is sent overseas is likely to have a 
sense of geographical dislocation or 
isolation. He often finds an inten- 
sified need for communication with 
home. He feels anxious about ‘‘be- 
longing’’ locally. And he is affected 
by the new monotony of his social 
life. The success or failure of adjust- 
mcnt to the overseas situation de- 
pends on the individual’s personality, 
temperament, and capacity for adap- 
tation. 


Overt depression is easily recog- 
nized. Fatigue, tearfulness, loss of 
energy, inability to enjoy one’s self, 
and morbid thoughts are the familiar 
earmarks of a depressive illness. 
What is not so readily detectable are 
the more subtle alterations that occur 
in a person’s cognitive style, and his 
way of interpreting events when he 
becomes depressed—all this occur- 
ring before the more traumatic or 
overt changes set in. But whenever 
the onset, depression is a disorder 
which is notorious for its circular 
effects and for how it feeds upon 
itself. One’s view of the world is 
bleak. It is difficult for a depressed 
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person to focus on the positive. What 
is good or pleasurable appears to be 
out of reach. 

If the depression is moderate, the 
negative perceptions may remain re- 
stricted to a few areas—one’s work, 
say, Or one’s spouse. However, as it 
worsens, it may pervade the entire 
sphere of interpersonal relationships, 
hamper performance and seriously 
diminish one’s creativity. Nothing 
gives pleasure. Self-doubts arise. 
What used to be seen as a snap to ac- 
complish at work now seems impossi- 
ble. As interest fades, a weekend in 
Paris seems no more appealing than 
remaining alone, with little to do, in 
one’s apartment. The negative per- 
ceptions confirm the depressive out- 
look and slowly, insidiously, widen to 
encompass one’s life space. 


‘What happens when a person be- 
comes depressed during a change of 
tour? Whether the depression is or is 
not related to the change, the adjust- 
ment to the new situation is made 
more difficult. In his new surround- 
ings, the individual has an increased 
tendency to look outwards in search- 
ing for an explanation of his inner 
distress. This is a defense mechanism 
known as projection—not a very 
good one because it sidetracks a per- 
son from the real explanations, the 
causes which he actually can do some- 
thing about. The strangeness of the 
culture— which, of course, he cannot 
control—becomes more bothersome 
to him—though he may have lived in 
other places equally as strange. The 
servants seem impossible, the job 
Herculean, the administration inflexi- 
ble, inefficient, unresponsive. And, 
running neck-and-neck in the race for 
what is most taxing, is the spouse. 
Ensuing marital strains, or reactiva- 
tion of old ones previously resolved, 
loom as unsolvable issues. All these 
problems may be real. Usually they 
were perceived as sources of discom- 
fort at other posts. But they did not 
become crucial then because one’s 
coping abilities and capacity to adjust 
were not, at that time, being com- 
promised by depression. Depression 
renders everything more unbearable. 


A difficult problem of Foreign 
Service life is that change sometimes 
occurs when one is not prepared for 
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it. Psychiatrists usually recommend 
that people do not undertake any ma- 
jor change, or make important deci- 
sions, when they are depressed. Yet in 
the Foreign Service change is sched- 
uled, of necessity, without regard to 
one’s psychological state. 

The presence of depression is not 
a disqualification for a new assign- 
ment, but it should be acknowledged 
and discussed. One’s inclination is 
not to talk about such feelings, even 
when a mood disorder is recognized. 
But hopefully such hesitation will 
disappear as the Service evidences an 
appreciation for the impact these 
human factors have, both on the in- 
dividual’s life and on the functioning 
of the institution as a whole. 


The initial phase of the change is 
critical. It begins when news of the 
assignment is received. Here the an- 
ticipatory guidance offered by per- 
sonnel counsellors can be of vital im- 
portance. It does not help to arrive at 
a new assignment already depressed, 
or in the throes of a personal crisis. 
But it will help if the crisis is ac- 
knowledged, and methods for resolv- 
ing it are worked out. 

Occasionally the new environ- 
ment actually may help the individual 
but, more frequently, his difficulty 
becomes aggravated. The tendency to 
hope for a magical cure with a change 
of geographical scene should be re- 
sisted. 


Discussing one’s conflicts with 
someone who is concerned but unin- 
volved not only affords relief but ac- 
tually can be growth-promoting— you 
can come out ahead just when you 
thought there was no way to come out 
at all. A trained personnel officer can 
help an individual to see how current 
conflicts will affect adjustment, can 
assess how much, realistically, can be 
done before departure and, with post 
facilities considered, whether addi- 
tional assistance can be expected after 
arrival. The problem remains that the 
majority of assignments are made via 
cables, without an opportunity for 
discussion. 

To talk about one’s problem, to 
imagine what the difficulties might be 
at the new post, to weigh how depres- 
sion may color one’s thinking and 
affect behavior—all this is healthy. It 
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promotes psychological insight and 
increases one’s sense of mastery. One 
needs to go over the problems with 
another person—to maintain perspec- 
tive, and to work against the distor- 
tions a depression invariably imposes 
upon perception and judgment. 
Knowing that a depression is present 
and being advised ahead of time how 
One can expect to be affected by it— 
down to the way the new assignment 
might be viewed—can be of enor- 
mous benefit. This advice can come 
from a personnel officer, working 
alone or in consultation with one of 
the Department’s psychiatrists. Peo- 
ple do much better in conflict situa- 
tions when they have anticipated 
them and maintain an overview which 
enables them to see, at least on an in- 
tellectual level, that the present dis- 
tress is limited, that it will end, that it 
is due to analyzable factors, and 
hence is manageable. 


Another factor that influences 
adjustment is the supportive system 
that is traditionally a part of Foreign 
Service community life. The welcom- 
ing rituals and shepherding respon- 
sibilities of the sponsor do serve a 
purpose. Group membership is estab- 
lished and people present themselves 
as willing helpers. This suits the bill 
for the dislocating effects of the move 
and the anxieties attendant upon con- 
fronting a new culture, which often 
are expressed through increased feel- 
ings of helplessness and a desire to de- 
pend on others. 

The culture has to be confronted 
no matter how often a family has 
moved. Some encapsulate themselves 
with the portable parts of their im- 
mediate world and take them with 
them wherever they go, while others 
find it easier to venture forth and 
assimilate new surroundings. Each 
has his or her own personal means of 
accomplishing this, and I believe they 
should be respected. Transcultural 
adaptabilities vary with individuals; 
there is nothing to show that one who 
has very little interest in the host 
country culture adapts to it less effec- 
tively. Still, one should understand 
the culture. If it remains foreign, the 
unknown becomes a source of suspi- 
cion. Western women in the Muslim 
world are a case in point. The more 
one understands the Islamic attitude 
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toward women—though acceptance 
does not follow—the less self-person- 
alization. Understanding differences 
reduces the anxiety and suspicion that 
emanate from strangeness. 


In summary, from the time of 
assignment to the end of approxi- 
mately the first six months, adjust- 
ment is contingent on several factors. 
It is a critical time, in that much of 
what happens determines eventual 
and future outcome. Change is a 
phenomenon which everyone must 
confront, and with it are associated 
various physical and psychological 
responses. One is often depression— 
sometimes slight, low-grade and un- 
recognizable. There are times when 
moves perhaps should not be made, 
but in the Foreign Service this is ad- 
vice impossible to follow. At the very 
least we should recognize how the 
presence of this emotion influences 
adaptation. The state of one’s family 
relationships, the position one has in 
life, the perceived significance of the 
job, are parameters affecting success- 
ful settling in. Depression has the 
tendency to limit one’s view of alter- 
natives, and tends to make the out- 
side world seem impossible. Its ef- 
fects can be ameliorated if the depres- 
sion is recognized and discussed with 
a disinterested individual. & 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat it’ 


Following is the 10th in a series 


of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, 
was educated at small private schools 
and a top woman’s college—and en- 
jJoyed success in the fashion industry, 
magazines, television and corporate 
management. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


How TO CHANGE YOUR ATTITUDES 


If you want to stay away from 
that first drink—continuously— you 
have to change your attitudes toward 
yourself and others, the situations 
you find yourself in and the situations 
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you put yourself in. Even though 
other people have the same lousy atti- 
tudes you see in yourself, you must 
not consider them normal qualities 
FOR YOU. For unless these attitudes 
are uprooted, or successfully con- 
trolled or sublimated, they will surely 
lead you back to drinking. 

1. Look at your past honestly. 
See where you were at fault, admit it. 
Then forget about it. Brooding about 
what an unpleasant character you are 
won’t correct your past behavior and 
it won’t help you get through this 
day. It will only lead to the next 
drink. Your behavior was merely a 
symptom of your illness. 

2. Where it is possible to make 
amends, do so. With your wife, your 
boss, your parents, your children, it 
may be possible, henceforth, to live in 
such a way that you compensate for 
your behavior. Apologize where you 
can do it without feeling more 
strain—and then go about the task of 
living today in such a way that you 
won’t have anything to apologize for 
tomorrow. 

In this way you eliminate your 
remorse about the past and your anx- 
iety about the future—two major 
symptoms of your former state of 
pain. 

3. Admit your past mistakes out 
loud. Tell somebody about your for- 
mer attitudes, whether it is someone 
close to you who loves you, or a for- 
mer drinking companion, or a total 
stranger—to whom it is sometimes 
easier to reveal disturbing things. 

If you avoid this it’s a good 
indication that you’re clinging to 
your old personality—justifying and 
cherishing your past behavior. 

You’ll probably find it difficult 
to tell everything about yourself to 
any one person. I spread my admis- 
sions out over a long period of time, 
and made them to a number of peo- 
ple. Whenever the subject of resent- 
ment or anger or fear or dishonesty 
came up, I took the opportunity to 
talk about MY resentment, anger, 
fear and remorse. 

4. Be thoughtful and uncritical 
of others. Formerly, if you had had 
any extra time you would have spent 
it drinking. Now, for a change, use 
this time to do something for some- 
body else. 

If your wife drives the children 


to their art lesson every Saturday 
morning, get up one Saturday morn- 
ing and take them yourself. Do it 
without bragging about it and with- 
out expecting to be rewarded by her 
gratitude. She may be pleased, but 
the truth is you are really doing this 
for yourself. YOU are the one who 
needs the therapy of thoughtfulness. 

The purpose of trying to be un- 
critical is again a selfish one. When 
you stop criticizing the opinions, ap- 
pearance or conduct of others, you’re 
not so vulnerable to their attacks on 
you. Furthermore, a good look at 
your past behavior should convince 
you that you’re in no position to 
make derogatory remarks about any- 
one else. 

5. Don’t let guilt accumulate. 
Take a look at yourself daily. If, dur- 
ing this day, you see evidence of any 
of your old personality traits—note 
them. 

If you’ve been wrong, admit it 
promptly. If you retract immediately, 
you’ ll avoid the temptation of justify- 
ing your mistake. You’ ll avoid the old 
pattern of piling one lie on another to 
cover up an initial error. 

6. Guard against the four horse- 
men of alcoholism—fun, fatigue, 
frustration and fear. These four are 
always just around the bend. Your 
defense against them lies in recogniz- 
ing that they are there. For instance, 
it will doubtless occur to you that 
you’d be having more fun at this 
party if you were drinking. If it does, 
remember your last days of drinking: 
try to recall a particularly painful 
episode. 

You must avoid fatigue because 
it brings on irritability and, eventual- 
ly, anger. And the deadly habit of 
reaching for a drink ‘‘to cope’’ is only 
a gesture-of-an-arm away. 

Frustration is followed by de- 
pression and the undermining of 
self-confidence. It brings resentment 
and fury. It’s murder for the ex- 
drinker. 

If you avoid setting your sights 
too high—if you concentrate on to- 
day and not tomorrow— you’ Il elimi- 
nate the frustration that comes from 
feeling that your worth is not appre- 
ciated. 

As for fear, you’ll have to sup- 
plant this with faith. As each day 
passes, you'll find yourself gaining 
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faith in yourself and the decency of 
others. And as you adjust your rela- 
tions with those you have harmed, 
you'll no longer fear meeting them in 
the course of the day. 

If you catch your tensions at 
their very beginnings, you’ll be able 
to avoid accumulating stress and the 
ultimate consequence of stress: the 
fear of being unable to cope with a 
situation. 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol A ware- 
ness Program, Washington, D.C. 
20520 (telephone 202-632-1843 or 
202-632-8804). 


Prevent tots from eating 
snow, parents advised 
(From the Foreign Service Medical Bulletin) 


According to two Temple Uni- 
versity scientists, snow poses a 
potential danger to children because 
nowadays it’s full of lead. Lead is 
deposited in the atmosphere by 
automobile exhaust and then trapped 
in the snow which absorbs it as it 
falls. 

Last winter the researchers tested 
samples of snow around Temple’s 
Philadelphia campus and found levels 
of lead ‘‘10 to 20 times greater than 
the water standard set by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, and up 
to 50 times greater than levels found 
in Philadelphia’s drinking water.’’ 
According to Dr. George H. Myer, an 
environmental geologist, and Dr. 
David E. Grandstaff, a geochemist, 
‘‘We strongly suggest that parents 
warn their children never to eat snow, 
either as it is, or in the form of snow 
cones.”’ 

Young children are particularly 
susceptible to lead poisoning, which 
can lead to brain damage. Parents 
should take precautions to make cer- 
tain their children absorb no lead 
from any source. In addition to snow, 
children risk ingesting lead by chew- 
ing brightly colored magazine pages 
that have lead in the color pigments; 
by eating house paint in older homes 
painted when lead-based paint was 
still in common use; and by gnawing 
on the handles of certain kitchen 
utensils painted with a lead-based 
paint. @ 
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Answers to quiz 


(See Page 27) 


1. ASEAN—Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations 

Purpose: To provide a framework 
for regional cooperation among 
the non-communist states of 
Southeast Asia. 
Members: 5—Indonesia, 
sia, Philippines, 
Thailand. 

2. CENTO—Central Treaty Orga- 
nization 

Purpose: To provide for the 
mutual security and defense, and 
to promote economic and social 
well-being of the peoples of the 
region. 

Members: 4—Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, plus one 
observer—U nited States. 

3. Contact Group or Western Five 
Purpose: To persuade South Afri- 
ca to go along with UN plans fora 
speedy and peaceful resolution of 
the problem of Namibian inde- 
pendence. 

Members: The foreign ministers 
of Canada, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, United King- 
dom and the United States. 

4. Colombo Plan 

Purpose: A loose grouping of six 
major donors, and 21 regional 
members, to facilitate economic 
and social development, and to 
coordinate technical assistance and 
capital aid to the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. 
Members: Major donors—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Japan, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and 
United States. Regional mem- 
bers—Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, Burma, Fiji, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Kampuchea, Re- 
public of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, Papua 
New Guinea, Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Viet- 
Nam. 

5. Front Line States 

Purpose: To concert policies re- 
garding a common adversary. 
Members: There are two such 


Malay- 
Singapore, 
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groups. (1) The neighbors of 
Israel: Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria; (2) the neighbors of 
Rhodesia: Angola, Botswana, 
Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia. 
6. Geneva Group 

Purpose: An informal organiza- 
tion of 12 major Free World con- 
tributors to the budgets of the UN 
specialized agencies, for the pur- 
pose of consulting on the budgets 
of those agencies. 

Members: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, and Unit- 
ed States, plus two observers: 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

7. NATO—North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

Purpose: To provide for the 
mutual defense of Western 
Europe, plus Canada and the 
United States. 

Members: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

8. OAU—Organization of Afri- 
can Unity 

Purpose: To coordinate cultural, 
political, scientific and economic 
policies; to end colonialism in 
Africa, to promote common de- 
fense of members’ independence. 
Members: Originally 30; now 49 

9. OPEC—Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries 
Purpose: An informal grouping to 
maintain high oil prices, and to ad- 
vance its members’ interests in 
trade and development dealings 
with the industrialized  oil- 
consuming nations. 

Members: Algeria, Ecuador, Ga- 
bon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, United Arab 
Emirates, Venezuela. 

10. Warsaw Pact 

Purpose: A mutual defense pact 
to counteract NATO 

Members: Bulgaria, Czechosla- 
vakia, German Democratic Repub- 
lic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
and USSR. (Albania withdrew in 
1968.) 





EMBASSY 
BRUSSELS: 

THE CONSULAR 
TEAM 


Presented the Meritorious Hon- 
or Award in June by Ambassador 
Anne Cox Chambers, the Brussels 
Consular Section serves not only 
three missions in Belgium—the em- 
bassy itself, and the U.S. missions to 
NATO and the European Communi- 
ty—but a growing number of Ameri- 
can and Belgian citizens as well, in- 
cluding 4,000 American tourists each 
year and Belgians who are eager to 
visit the United States. These photos 
by Jean F. Boudry, a retired embassy 
employee and former USIA photog- 
rapher, are part of a NEWSLETTER 
series depicting life at our overseas 
posts. 


Josee Van Herck, passport clerk, tells an 
American caller how to obtain a new Amer- 
ican passport. Her section issues more than 
2,500 U.S. passports each year. 


Attending a representational dinner at a 
Chinese restaurant. From left: David 
mo Avital, wife of the consul of Israel; 
James Lassiter, chief of the Consular Sec- 


tion; Mrs. Carel Heijmeijer, wife of a busi- 
nessman; Jacques Vreven, tourism consul- 
tant; Mrs. K. Zeilinger, wife of the director 
of Belgian social services. 
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serene 





**Let’s GO, Dad!”’ says the little chap as he 
waits for his father, an American citizen, to 
end a discussion with vice consul Teresa 
Jones. 


Mrs. Maite Denys, left, wife of Antwerp 
vice consul Arnold Denys, and Foreign 
Service nationals Raymonde Versali; Fran- 
coise Ronsmans and Pat Coenaes (left to 
right), are in the Nonimmigrant Visa Unit. 


Notarial clerk Tina Lelieveld, a Dutch na- 
tional, types a legal document. 





In the cafeteria. From left: Maite Denys, 
wife of Antwerp vice consul Arnold Denys; 
Francoise Ronsmans; Tina Lelieveld; and 
Chris Breaux. 


Junior officer trainee Ann Cary helps U.S. 
citizens work out a problem. 





Consulate civilian guard Cyril Van Malde- 
ghem, left, interviews a Belgian citizen. 


Chris Breaux of the passport section takes a 
call from a U.S. citizen. 





In the consulate’s garden court are, from veld, notarial clerk; Pat Coenaes, chief of Raymonde Versali and Maite Denys, wife 
left, Teresa Jones, vice consul; Tina Lelie- the Nonimmigrant Visa Unit and staffers of Antwerp vice consul Arnold Denys. 


Junior officer trainee Ann Cary discusses a Behind the American Services counter are 
problem encountered by two American citi- consul Barbara Hemingway, left, and Josee 
zens. Van Herck, a Foreign Service national. 





Ambassador Chambers congratulates the 
Consular Section staff on receiving the 
Meritorious Honor Award. First row, from 
left, are consul Barbara Hemingway; Am- 
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bassador Chambers; James Lassiter, chief 
of the section. Second row, from left, are 
Raymonde Versali; Heidi Mercer; Pat 
Coenaes; Francoise Ronsmans; Ann Cary; 


Josee Van Herck. At rear, from left, are 
Maite Denys; Chris Breaux; Oscar Hilder- 
son; Cyril Van Maldeghem. 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Family office moves 
into high gear 


On March 1977 the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women 
recommended that the Department 
set up an office to address the needs 
of dependents here and abroad. A 
year later, in March 1978, the Depart- 
ment responded by opening the Fami- 
ly Liaison Office. 

Now eight months later, the of- 
fice, staffed by director Janet Lloyd, 
deputy director Mette Beecroft, and 
secretarial assistant Joan Scott, is 
operating at full speed, offering 
counseling and answering requests 
for information and assistance. The 
people who come to them—both men 
and women—express different needs. 
Some are interested in jobs or train- 
ing; others seek help with specific 
problems, such as the complications 


of a transatlantic divorce. But pro- 
viding counseling and information is 
only part of what the new office is do- 
ing. Recently it co-sponsored a work- 
shop in career counseling, and is 
planning a second in community ac- 
tion for December 6-8. The office 
also is distributing its new ‘‘Washing- 
ton Assignment Notebook,’’ a com- 
pilation of information on the metro- 
politan area for families returning 
from overseas assignments. While 
providing services such as these, the 
staff also keeps management in- 
formed on trends in family needs. 

To make parallel services avail- 
able abroad, the Department recently 
authorized 30 counterpart family liai- 
son offices at overseas posts. Each of- 
fice will tailor its services to the needs 
of its post, focusing on orientation, 
language training, medical and edu- 
cational concerns, job counseling and 
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housing, among other areas. The 
services of overseas liaison offices are 
available to all employees and de- 
pendents at that post. 

From the start, the calls coming 
into Washington from overseas have 
clearly indicated that families have 
questions and concerns which need 
immediate attention. Because there 
was no specific place to turn to prior 
to the creation of the Family Liaison 
Office, some questions and needs 
went unanswered. Essentially the 
function of the Department is to plan 
and implement foreign policy, Mrs. 
Lloyd explained, and until recently, 
the family of a Foreign Service em- 
ployee has not been a primary con- 
cern to the Department. But the crea- 
tion of the Family Liaison Office, she 
said, reflects the Department’s recog- 
nition of societal changes which have 
taken place in recent years. 


eee Beet — 


"Yes,Sir,the,uh,Diplomatic Bag is here with the,uh,Diplomatic Pouch." 
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One of the requests for assist- 
ance the office received in its begin- 
ning days came from a young mother 
about to depart for Turkey. Doctors 
told her that her baby would have to 
be fed a soybean formula, but the 
formula would be unavailable in 
Turkey. She needed to find a way to 
make certain that supplies could be 
regularly sent to her from this coun- 
try. The liaison office was able to 
assure her that cartons of the formula 
could be sent by pouch. 


In still another case, a young 
woman returning from Africa after 
the sudden death of her Foreign Serv- 
ice husband came for help in finding 
a place to live, a job, child care and 
schools. The office was able to put 
her in touch with others who could 
help her solve her problems, and a 
follow-up showed she is doing well 
and has started a new career. 


‘‘In many ways we function as 
reference librarians,’’ Mrs. Beecroft 
explained. ‘‘And, while we can’t pos- 
sibly answer all the questions put to 
us, we can direct people to the source 
of information. Sometimes the an- 
swers are pretty elusive.”’ 

‘*Not all requests come from 
wives. The office is getting increas- 
ingly more calls from husbands of 
female Foreign Service officers,’’ 
Mrs. Lloyd said. ‘‘Recently a de- 
pendent husband called to inquire 
whether or not he should have been 
billed for travel expenses incurred 
when he left his wife at post and 
returned to the States. We found that 
he needn’t have incurred the costs at 
all if he had requested, and had been 
granted, advance travel orders. We 
also find that there is some confusion 
regarding the interpretation of many 
regulations.”’ 


Perhaps reflecting the national 
divorce rate, now close to 50%, re- 
quests for assistance from divorcing 
Foreign Service couples are on the 
rise. ‘‘The problems of divorce seem 
to be worsened when thousands of 
miles lie between husband and wife, 
and there is a question of jurisdic- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Beecroft said. 

While a significant portion of 
time is spent helping people overseas, 
the office devotes an equally large 
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share to support, such as career coun- 
seling, for spouses. At the top of the 
priorities list for the coming months 
is the completion of the skills bank, 
which, according to Mrs. Lloyd, will 
benefit not only jobseekers, but the 
Department and private industry as 
well. The computerized skills bank, 
she explained, will make the names 
and qualifications of spouses looking 
for employment available to the De- 
partment, other Government agen- 
cies, multinational corporations and 
international organizations. Both 
Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Beecroft are at- 
tending a computer training course in 
an effort to be more knowledgeable 
on applications of the system. 


In the meantime, the office also 
will be working on a number of other 
important issues related to the well- 
being of Foreign Service families. 
Among them are recognition for rep- 
resentational activities such as hos- 
tessing a dinner for officials of an- 
other government; re-examination of 
the 1972 directive defining the role of 
a Foreign Service wife; and the nego- 
tiation of treaties granting reciprocity 
to diplomatic spouses seeking em- 
ployment. 

Both Foreign Service spouses 
themselves, Mrs. Lloyd (wife of 
Wingate Lloyd, deputy director of 
Canadian affairs) and Mrs. Beecroft 
(wife of Robert Beecroft, with the 
SALT negotiations) are familiar with 
the highs and the lows of the mobile 
Foreign Service life style. They say 
they believe the work they are doing 
will increase the highs and help peo- 
ple better cope with the lows. 


On living in Washington: 
a.family ‘notebook’ 


A good many things that return- 
ing Foreign Service families need to 
know about living in Washington is 
spelled out in a new ‘‘Washington 
Assignments Notebook.’’ It was to be 
published this month and will be 
available through the Family Liaison 
Office. 

The 75-page, 17-section publica- 
tion, in the works for six months, is 
modeled after the ‘‘Overseas Assign- 
ment Notebook,”’ a guide for families 
serving abroad. The Washington ver- 
sion provides tips for making life 
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easier here—from how to catch a cab 
to how to choose a school. In addi- 
tion, such topics as housing, health 
care, continuing education, counsel- 
ing services and consumer concerns 
are covered. While the emphasis is on 
adjusting to Washington life, the 
notebook also lists services which 
ease preparations for leaving the city 
for the next assignment. 

The consumer information sec- 
tion warns the returning family of the 
‘*initial shock’? commonly felt upon 
entering local supermarkets, depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 
**The Department of Labor Consum- 
er Price Index (CPI) for the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area,’’ it says, 
‘*registered 190.9 in February 1978— 
23.9% higher than the prices for the 
same month in 1974.”’ The cost of liv- 
ing in Washington, however, is ‘‘no 
more than 2.5% higher than the na- 
tional average.’”’ 


School guide: 
new edition 


A new edition of ‘‘Guide to Pub- 
lic School Programs in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Area,’’ for the school year 
1978-79, is now off the press. It re- 
places the earlier edition, no longer 
available. In addition to discussing 
school programs, the book includes 
information on preschool, elemen- 
tary, intermediate, high school, spe- 
cial, career and adult education. The 
guide also answers questions fre- 
quently asked by Foreign Service 
families with school-aged children. 
Copies may be ordered for $4.50 each 
from the author, Bernice Munsey, 
director, Foreign Service Educational 
and Counseling Center, P.O. Box 
40003, Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Overseas schools meeting 


The Overseas Schools Advisory 
Council, Department of State, will 
hold its annual meeting on December 
14, 1978, 9:30 a.m., in Conference 
Room 1408. Agenda items are report 
of executive committee meeting of 
June 8; results of survey and reports 
relating to local fund-raising activities 
conducted by the schools; status re- 
port and review of council’s fund- 
raising activities, 1968-1978; and 
Other business. @& 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


Muller is awarded 
military decoration 


George F. Muller, a Foreign 


Service officer who was political ad- 
viser to the deputy commander-in- 
chief, 


U.S. European Command, 
from 1973 until 
recently, has been 
presented the 

' Army’s  decora- 

‘tion for Distin- 
guished Civilian 

| Service. Mr. Mul- 

' ler was cited for 

_ his ‘‘cogent and 
timely advice on 
complex military- 
political issues 

and developments which were of 
great significance in the planning of 
military operations and the stationing 
of United States Forces throughout 
the European Theater.’’ 

Mr. Muller joined the Foreign 
Service in 1954. He has held as- 
signments in the State Department, 
Defense Department, Berlin, Bang- 
kok and Bonn. He won the Depart- 
ment’s Honor Award in 1963, and the 
Secretary of Defense’s Meritorious 
Civilian Service Award in 1971. 


Mr. Muller 


Mrs. Maktos retires, 
receives Rogers award 


Bernice V. Maktos, administra- 
tive officer in the Office of the Legal 
Adviser, received the John Jacob 
Rogers Award at a ceremony marking 
her retirement after 30 years’ service 
with the Department. She was cited as 
‘*a shining example of upward mobil- 
ity and affirmative action before they 
became watchwords in the Depart- 
ment.”’ 

Joining State as a secretary in 
1948, Mrs. Maktos was assigned to 
the legal office the following year. In 
nominating her for the award, Legal 
Adviser Herbert J. Hansell wrote: 
“‘There is literally no management 
problem that she is not thoroughly 
familiar with and able to handle. In 
an office where everyone is preoc- 
cupied with substantive issues and 
one third of the attorneys are at a 
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supergrade or its equivalent, she is 
able to bring a sense of administrative 
order and regular procedure.’” 


Bernice V. Maktos receives the award from 
Herbert J. Hansell. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS— Assistant Secretary 
Richard M. Moose, \eft, presents the Su- 
perior Honor Award to Parker Borg for 
his service as principal officer in Lubum- 
bashi, Zaire, 1976-1978. Mr. Borg has been 
assigned as a fellow to the Council on For- 
eign Relations. (Photo by Walter J. Booze, 
Visual Services) 





Ambassadors 
arrive at 
their posts 


AMMAN—Ambassador Nicholas A. Veli- 
otes presents his credentials to Jordan’s 
regent, Crown Prince Hassan. With them 
are the minister of state for foreign affairs, 
Hassan Ibrahim, and an official of the 
royal palace. 


OUAGADOUGOU, Upper Volta—Am- 
bassador Thomas Boyatt joins country 
team members after presenting his creden- 
tials at the Presidential Palace. From left 
are embassy chauffer Barthelemy Bazemo; 
junior administrative officer Stan Robin- 
son; deputy chief of mission Dalton V. 
Killion; Ambassador Boyatt; Marsha Nor- 
man, Peace Corps; Richard Meyer, AID; 
and public affairs officer Gerald Huchel. 


MADRID— Ambassador to Spain Terence 
E. Todman, right, presents his credentials 
to King Juan Carlos I. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(September) 


Alden, Regina A., Colombo 

Amselem, Winston Lewis, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Anderson, Belermina C., Lima 

Augustine, Peter Kirk, Junior 
Corps 

Austin, Kenneth E., Junior Officer Corps 

Baer, Lawrence R., Junior Officer Corps 

Ball, Perry Edwin, Junior Officer Corps 

Bernal, David W., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Brodfuehrer, Gail A., Santo Domingo 

Brown, Marvin S., Junior Officer Corps 

Carter, Dennis F., Junior Officer Corps 

Cavin, Guyle E., Junior Officer Corps 

Cekuta, Robert Francis, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Cohen, Judy W., Junior Officer Corps 


Officer 


Cortez, Gilberto, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Der Haag, Linda D., Yaounde 

Duncan, Kenneth A., Junior Officer Corps 

Emling, Richard W., Tehran 


COFFEE BREAK during taping of ‘‘Let’s 


Look at the Issue: Promotions in the For- 
eign Service,’’ second in a series of TV dis- 
cussions with Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr. From left: Ambassador Barnes; 
deputy assistant secretary for personnel 
Bob Gershenson; NEWSLETTER and infor- 
mation office director Frank Matthews; 
American Foreign Service Association pres- 
ident Lars Hydle; and ICA television direc- 
tor Bill Culley. The tapes are to be sent to 
all posts this month. (Photo by Donna 
Gigliotti) 


Fairfax, Ben Floyd, Junior Officer Corps 

Fields, Odie Nelson, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Finn, Robert P., Junior Officer Corps 

Freeman, Roger M., Junior Officer Corps 

George, Richard B., Monrovia 

Harrington, Craig P., Athens 

Hess, Robert W., Library 

Holmberg, Kathryn Anne, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Hughey, Walter M., Helsinki 

Inskeep, Eleanor Terry, Mexico 

Johnson, Gene E., Damascus 

Kelley, Francis J., Monrovia 

Kellogg, Alan Robert, Junior Officer Corps 

Kent, Douglas B., Junior Officer Corps 

Keur, Cornelis Mathias, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Knelp, Richard F., Singapore 

Knight, Glenn Alden, Junior Officer Corps 

Lackey, James B., Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice 
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Lee, George, Foreign Service Institute 

Lehel, Anna M., Foreign Service Institute 

Lierman, Gary B., New Delhi 

Loken, Keith, Junior Officer Corps 

Lwfton, Theodore E., Monrovia 

Manzanares, Joseph Robert, Junior Offi- 
cer Corps 

Marangoni, James G., Athens 

Marro, Robert John, Junior Officer Corps 

McGlynn Jr., William J., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Meigs, Michael Andrew, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Meyer, Judith E., Junior Officer Corps 

Milford, Norman Dennis, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Mitchell, James C., Lima 

Nagy Jr., Tibor P., Junior Officer Corps 

Otto, Olaf N., Junior Officer Corps 

Perez, Enrique Felipe, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Pesche-Milovanovic, Gillia, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Peters, Charles D., Leningrad 

Rickard Ill, Wiiliam J., Monrovia 

Riddle, John R., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget 

Rosell, Dolores Villasenor, Hermosillo 

Sala, Joseph Lee, Junior Officer Corps 

Sanders, Edward, Executive Secretariat 

Sarisky, David D., Abidjan 

Schofield, Gayle E., Tegucigalpa 

Scribner, Richard Allen, Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Skocz, Dennis Edward, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Smith Jr., Wilbert, Junior Officer Corps 

Stanton, William Anthony, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Stephens, Doris Kathleen, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Thompson, Malcolm, European Affairs 

Tracey, Margaret C., Lagos 

Tudor, Max R., Overseas Schools 

Turner, Pauline E., Medical Services 

Wiener, Sharon Anderholm, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Yancey, Ann S., Junior Officer Corps 


TRANSFERS 
(September) 


Abell, Nancy C., Tokyo to Visa Office 

Aber, Richard J., Poland to Melbourne 

Achilles, Norman L., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Osaka-Kobe 

Acquavella, Joseph F., Office of Commu- 
nications to Bonn 

Addis, John L., Hong Kong to Bangkok 

Albison, Adele M., Singapore to Kabul 

Albright, Jerry L., Lima to Conakry 

Allan, L. Stuart, Foreign Service Institute 
to Taipei 

Allegrone, Charles Russell, Junior Officer 
Corps to Damascus 

Allen, Robert B., Geneva to U.S. Mission to 
the UN 

Allison, Marion C., Manila to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Altman, David R., Stockholrn to Office of 
Communications 
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FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 8: Thomas H. Lien, The 
Hague; Edward P. Melnick, Accra; 
Stephen P. Provencal, Nouakchott; 
Woody B. Rackley, Khartoum; Mon- 
ica M. Smith, Lima; Craig A. Spitzer, 
Libreville; and Brenda I. Williams, 
Prague. 


Anderson, David, Executive Secretariat to 
Berlin 

Archard, Douglas B., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Peshawar 

Arizola, Jimmie L., La Paz to Office of 
Communications 

Aschman, Francis J., Frankfurt to Jakarta 

Atkins, Edwin F., Rome to Paris 

Axelrod, Philip, Santo Domingo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Baer, Robert B., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Madras 

Bartholomew, Carl J., Santiago to Office 
of Communications 

Basek, Gary S., Bern to Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Beaudoin, Jules, Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Becker, Frederick A., Bucharest to Brasilia 

Becker, J. Peter, Frankfurt to San Salvador 

Becker, John P., Foreign Service Institute 
to New Delhi 

Beckham, Robert W., Istanbul to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Behrens, Charlies E., Khartoum to African 
Affairs 

Bellinger, Earl W., Bonn to Paris 

Benedetti, Robert A., African Affairs to 
Gaborones 

Benker, Robert Edwin, Brasilia to Damas- 
cus 

Bennett, Paul J., Saipan to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Benson, Robert O., Mexico to London 

Berckman, Gypsie, C., Khartoum to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Bermingham, James F., Vienna to Office 
of Security, Inspection Unit 

Bernier, Norman A., Athens to London 

Berry, John E., Medical Services to Cairo 

Bestic, John Brereton, Bangui to African 
Affairs 
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Betts, David A., Munich to Montreal 

Binkley, L. Jean, Jidda to Tehran 

Blight Jr., John W., Dusseldorf to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Blystone, James J., Santo Domingo to 
Buenos Aires 

Bobbitt, Gary D., Geneva to Office of Com- 
munications 

Bolster, Archie M., Department of Energy 
to Antwerp 

Borg, Parker W., Lubumbashi to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Bortle, Bruce L., Bangkok to Accra 

Bortle, Florence G., Thailand to Accra 

Boudreau, Henry C., Paris to Athens 

Boyatt, Thomas D., African Affairs to 
Ouagadougou 

Boyle, Robert H., Santiago to Office of 
Communications 

Branstner, Terry Lee, Lagos to Bucharest 

Breese, Marvin L., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Brendley, Richard E., Tokyo to Brussels 

Brewin, Roger C., Tehran to International 
Organization Affairs 

Broccoli, Dominic A., Tehran to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Broccoli, Winifred J., Tehran to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Brock, Leslie E., Gaborones to Osaka- 
Kobe 

Brooker Jr., Wesley J., Rangoon to Mon- 
rovia 

Brown, Charles J., Bonn to Office of Com- 
munications 

Brown, Donald P., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Brown, Gordon S., Jidda to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Brown, Robert C., Inter-American Affairs 
to Quito 

Buchanan, Thomas R., Vancouver to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Buczacki, Jeffrey J., New Delhi to Opera- 
tions Center 

Buffalo Jr., Harvey A., Bonn to Belgrade 

Burke, Peter B., Yaounde to African Affairs 

Burke, Thomas J., Kadunato Port Louis 

Burnett, David Raymon, Junior Officer 
Corps to Guadalajara 

Cabanillas, Mary S., Zaire to London 

Cahill, Harry A., Lagos to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Cardwell, David L., Sinai Support Mission 
to U.S. Mission to the UN 

Carle, Jack M., Turkey to Stuttgart 

Carr, Robert K., Kuwait to Brussels 

Caruso, John L., Upper Volta to Niamey 

Cecchini Jr., Leo F., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs to Ankara 

Cencetti, Mary Reed, Switzerland to Hong 
Kong 

Charest, Eldon E., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Chew, Roberta L., Junior Officer Corps to 
Santo Domingo 

Chiotis, Frances, Madrid to European Af- 
fairs 

Christie, Keith R., Bonn to Paris 

Christy, Hayes F., Prague to Office of 
Communications 
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Claymier, Robert W., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Clew, Harvey T., Lagos to Johannesburg 

Clift, George W. F., Monrovia to Baghdad 

Clifton, Jay C., Tokyo to Paris 

Clyatt Jr., Oscar Willard, Leningrad to 
European Affairs 

Collinge, Jo Ann Hardee, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment to Bridgetown 

Comras, Victor D., Paris to Interagency 
Task Force on Law of the Sea 

Connelly, Claude P., Colombo to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Cook, Jerry V., Intelligence and Research 
to Antananarivo 

Coony, Thomas M., Thessaloniki to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Cooper IV, H. Field, Nairobi to Bangkok 

Corbin, Richard L., Athens to Bangkok 

Couey, Gary, Hong Kong to Junior Officer 
Corps 

Coughlin, Michael E., Manila to Office of 
Security, Special Assignments Staff 

Craig, Courtland P., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Craigo, Craig S., Lima to Office of Securi- 
ty, Investigations Division 

Croom, Kathleen Joyce, Oslo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Cunningham, Francis Xavier, Manila to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Curry, John H., Bolivia to Managua 

Curtis, Allison S., Kingston to Vienna 

Damon, Gerald R., Rio De Janeiro to 
Athens 

Daniels, Rolfe B., Mexico to Bonn 

Dankert, Roger L., Yokohama to Tokyo 

Davidson, Dorothy A., Bamako to African 
Affairs 

Davidson, 
Caracas 

Davis Jr., Thomas W., Greece to Kingston 

Davis, Robert D., Germany to European Af- 
fairs 

De Vos, Peter Jon, Athens to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Dean, John Gunther, Copenhagen to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Deason, Robert G., Sweden to Jidda 

Debell, Georgia J., Tel Aviv to Tunis 

Deitchman, Jessica G., India to European 
Affairs 

Di Giovanni Jr., Cleto, Quito to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Diaz Rodriguez, Luis F., New Delhi to 
Buenos Aires 

Dickey, V. Raymond, Rangoon to Canberra 

Djerejian, Edward P., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Garmisch 

Doane Jr., James V., Bucharest to Soviet 
Affairs 

Dodge, Dawn M., Switzerland to Colombo 

Dolan, Daniel Linus, Abu Dhabi to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Donahue, Linda L., Taichung to Hong 
Kong 

Doscher, Charles R., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences to Quito 

Dougherty, Martin C., New Delhi to Istan- 
bul 

Dubbs, Michael J., Rio De Janeiro to 
Guatemala 


Douglas K., Islamabad to 


Duhart, George A., Office of Communica- 
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tions to Manila 

Dunn, Timothy John, Bogota to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Dunnigan, Cornelius, Bogota to Office of 
Communications 

Durebeck, Warren, Dakar to Kinshasa 

Eaton, Samuel D., Madrid to Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Assignment 

Eicher, Peter D., Pretoria to Lagos 

Elliott, Mary A., Central African Republic 
to Freetown 

Emmons, Robert Duncan, Kingston to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Engelken, Stephen C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Tunis 

Erickson, Elden B., Ottawa to Frankfurt 

Erickson, L. John, Ivory Coast to Jakarta 

Ervin, Carolyn H., Economic and Business 
Affairs to Paris 

Estok, Steve M., Manilato Athens 

Farrand, Robert W., Moscow to Soviet Af- 
fairs 

Farrington, Edna, Monrovia to Medical 
Services 

Featherstone, Edward M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Tokyo 

Featherstone, Robert J., Port of Spain to 
Frankfurt 

Feierstein, Gerald Michael, Islamabad to 
Intelligence and Research 

Ferry, Edward J., Bonn to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineer- 
ing Division 

Filakovsky, John F., Tripoli to Bonn 

Fine, Shirley M., Bangkok to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Fisher, Richard V., Sinai Field Mission to 
Operations Center 

Flood, Patrick J., Poznan to Office of 
Human Rights 

Flynn, Mary P., Dakar to Port au Prince 

Foote, Rachel C., Tehran to Rome 

Francis, Albert A., Turkey to Bonn 

Frost, Peter F., Canberra to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Fuller, Donald L., Geneva to Paris 

Fuller, Graham E., Kabul to Hong Kong 

Furtado, Alfred, Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Gagnon, James Michael, Warsaw to For- 
eign Service Institute 

Gaither, John T., Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Galbraith Jr., William J., Warsaw to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Gawf, John L., Belize City to Rome 

Gebhardt, Carl E., Bangkok to Jakarta 

Gerdes, Peggy L., Canberra to London 

Gerlach, Frederick H., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Jidda 

German, Robert K., Bonn to Moscow 

Gibson, Stephen R., Bogota to inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Gillespie Jr., Charles A., Managua to For- 
eign Service Institute 

Gillum Jr., Harry C., Monrovia to La Paz 

Gilmore, Harry J., Munich to European Af- 
fairs 

Gingles, Robert L., Tehran to Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Glaspie, April C., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to London 


Gnehm Jr., Edward W., Jidda to San’a 

Golden, Ronald, Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Gonzalez, Raymond E., Panamato Quito 

Goodspeed, H. Kent, Madrid to Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Assignment 

Gosnell Jr., Jack L., Moscow to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Greene, Myles L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Tehran 

Gregoire, J. Philippe, Bujumbura to Intel- 
ligence and Research 

Griff, Arlene E., Tehran to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Griffin, James M., Osaka-Kobe to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Griggs, Timothy S., Ankara to Buenos 
Aires 

Grimste, Robert T., Yaounde to Munich 

Grundeman, Raymond D., Foreign Service 
Institute to Leningrad 

Guignard, Michael J., Montreal to San 
Jose 

Gust, Sandra Jean, Moscow to Soviet Af- 
fairs 

Gustafson, Thomas, Santo Domingo to 
Barranquilla 

Gzehoviak, Ronald A., Warsaw to Toronto 

Hacker, Paul, Stockholm to Sofia 

Halpin, Dennis Patrick, Junior Officer 
Corps to Seoul 

Hammond, Robert E., Tehran to Bonn 

Handford, Janet M., Leningrad to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Hanks, J. Wayne, Frankfurt to Bangkok 

Hannon, John C., Moscow to London 

Harding-Seifried, Barbara, Manila to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Hardy, Alan M., Budapest to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Harrington, Donald B., Santo Domingo to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Harris, Stanley P., Economic and Business 
Affairs to London 

Hauke, Michael H., Manila to Bangkok 

Hawes, John H., Politico-Military Affairs 
to Vienna, Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions (MFBR) Talks 

Hawes, Ruth Ellen, African Affairs to 
Gaborones 

Hayden, Stephen J., Belgium to European 
Affairs 

Hayes, Linda A., Thailand to Manama 

Heflin, Martin G., Sao Paulo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Heimann, John P., Belgium to Kinshasa 

Heimann, Judith M., Brussels to Kinshasa 

Helm, John W., Seville to Quito 

Hemingway, Barbara, Brussels to Caracas 

Hernandez, Dennis L., Rabat to Bogota 

Herspring, Dale Roy, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Heskin, Carolyn I., Manila to Oslo 

Heyniger, Line Robillard, Oran to U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 

Hilburn Jr., Paul W., Intelligence and 
Research to Vienna, International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency 

Hillson, Carsten H., European Affairs to 
Berlin 

Hinson, Sherman N., Panama to Vienna, 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR) Talks 

Hobart, Stephen J., Toronto to Taipei 
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Hoefler, Marjorie T., Prague to Soviet Af- 
fairs 

Hoffman, William, Ethiopia to Kuwait 

Holmes, Alice J., Vientiane to Brasilia 

Hoover, Richard W., Gaborones to South- 
ern African Affairs 

Hopkins, Ralph D., Monrovia to African Af- 
fairs 

Horn, Walter C., Tokyo to Islamabad 

Hoshal, Wayne D., Frankfurt to Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations 

Hoyt, Michael P.E., Ibadan to Geneva 

Huff, Rodney L., Tokyo to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Hughes Jr., Morris N., Moscow to Brus- 
sels 

Hughes, Freddie J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Kinshasa 

Hughes, James R., Tripoli to New Delhi 

Hughes, Judith I|., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Milan 

Hughs, John L., Moscow to Vienna 

Hunter, Douglas Randall, Bremen to 
Geneva 

Hutchins, Deane L., Belgrade to Medical 
Services 

Hutchins, Dirk W., Belgrade to Bangkok 

Hyland Jr., John J., Panamato Warsaw 

Irons, Alden H., Port au Prince to Inter- 
African Affairs 

Jackman, Richard B., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Karachi 

Jackson, William H., Accra to Rabat 

Jaeger, George W., Paris to European Af- 
fairs 

Jagers Jr., Russell T., Jidda to Office of 
Security, Investigations Division 

Jassie, Newton L., Kathmandu to Tunis 

Jendrysik, Thomas J., Casablanca to 
Rome 

Jennings, Hartford Terry, Addis Ababa to 
Gaborone 

Jones, Enoch D., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Jurecky, John P., Bureau of Personnel to 
Lima 

Kahane, Richard A., London to European 
Affairs 

Kalan, Francis L., Greece to Office of 
Communications 

Kastens, Royal F., France to Brasilia 

Kattouf, Theodore H., Damascus to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Katz, Abraham, Paris to European Affairs 

Keane, John F., Inter-American Affairs to 
Lima 

Keaton, Joseph A., Tunis to Sydney 

Keller, Peter R., Foreign Service Institute 
to Geneva 

Kelly Jr., William C., USSR to Dublin 

Kelly, Edmund H., Limato Naha 

Kelly, Edmund W., Kenya to Athens 

Kemp, Katherine Lee, Quito to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Kenny, Gregory B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Caracas 

Kesler, James William, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Antwerp 

Kirkpatrick, Brian S., West African Affairs 
to Lome 

Klein, Esther, Accra to Manila 

Klein, Robert M., Japan to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Knieps, Karlene G., Tunis to Operations 
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Center 

Kobayashi, Tadao, Naha to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Kocher, James J., Dublin to Brussels 

Kong, éilen Sung Hu, Manila to Lusaka 

Konicki, Alice B., Warsaw to European Af- 
fairs 

Kovich, Michael J., Argentina to Mocsow 

Kozlowski, Patricia, S., South Africa to 
Bern 

Kromhout, Margaret Teresa, Tegucigalpa 
to Office of U.S. Representative to OAS 

Krug Jr., William A., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Montreal 

Knipes, Karlene G., Tunis to Operations 

Landberg, James S., La Paz to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Lane Jr., James B., Hungary to Palermo 

Lane, George H., Asuncion to Lima 

Lane, George M., Beirut to San’a 

Lane, Helen Brady, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Santo Domingo 

Langford, Patricia Ann, Osaka-Kobe to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 

Lanning, Mark G., Manila to Monrovia 

Lantz, Rush D., Bonn to Luxembourg 

Lara, Ishmael, Santo Domingo to Com- 
merce Department 

Lauer, Thomas L., Taipei to Rangoon 

Le Gallo, Andre J., Bucharest to Tehran 

Lebourgeois, Julien, Ecuador to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Lecoco, Randall R., Tel Aviv to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Lenortavage, Bernard J., Brasilia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Leonhart, William, Inter-Governmental As- 
signment to Bureau of Personnel 

Levine, Melvin H., Paris to Taipei 


Levis, William A., Brasilia to Foreign Build- 


ings Office 


Levy, Ira H., Munich to Bureau of Person- 


nel 

Limbaugh, Larry L., Caracas to Accra 

Litt, David C., Foreign Service Institute to 
Kabul 

Lohuaru, Mati, Kuwait to Cairo 

Lombardi, Raymond B., Belgrade to Paris 

Longo Jr., D. Thomas, Budapest to East- 
ern European Affairs 

Loomer, Marguerita H., Moscow to Athens 

Lopez, Gerard Joseph, Guatemala to 
Caracas 

Luckett, Marguerite O., Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Lukens, Alan W., Copenhagen to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Macias, Arturo S., Bogota to Santiago 

Mainland, Edward A., Conakry to Oceans 
and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

Maisto, John F., San Jose to Manila 

Malfara, Joseph J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Jakarta 

Malin, Herbert S., Ethiopia to African Af- 
fairs 

Malone, Joseph P., Sydney to Bogota 

Manley, Patricia Fern, Buenos Aires to 
Bangkok 

Mann, Richard S., Ankara to Manila 

Marrano, Anastasia Nancy, Brazil to Inter- 
American Affairs 
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Martin, Joan Clare, Junior Officer Rotation 
Program to La Paz 

Martino, Jon Joseph, Nouakchott to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Matiock Jr., Jack F., Moscow to Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Assignment 

Matthews, Francis E., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Bombay 

May, James N., USSR to Frankfurt 

Mayo Jr., Johnnie W., Malaysia to The 
Hague 

McKinnon, Charles Lynwood, Warsaw to 
International Organization Affairs 

McArthur, Shirl F., Algiers to Bangkok 

McCaffrey, Michael T., Paris to Bonn 

McCay Jr., Thomas J., Office of Commu- 
nications, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Karachi 

McCorkle, Jimmy M., Ankara to Kuwait 

McCoy, Richard A., Georgetown to Carib- 
bean 

McDermott, John E., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

McDonald, John E., Manila to Tokyo 

McDonald, Joseph R., Mexico to Inter- 
American Affairs 

McFarland Jr., George A., Ankara to For- 
eign Service Institute 

McGill, Gene M., Tunis to Amman 

McGilvray, James J., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

McNamara, Thomas E., Politico-Military 
Affairs to European Affairs 

McNaull, Michael E., Shiraz to Kabul 

McQuade, William M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bonn 

Mehl, Nello O., African Affairs to Lagos 

Meinbresse, Jerry D., Monrovia to Cffice 
of Communications 

Merrick, Roger B., Khartoum to Arabian 
Peninsula Affairs 

Middleton, George Innes, Foreign Service 
Institute to Hong Kong 

Mierzejewski, Charles D., European Af- 
fairs to Bonn 

Miller, Donald L., London to Office of 
Communications ° 

Miller, John Holmes, Yokohamato Tokyo 

Mills, John L., Venezuela to Tehran 

Mitchell, Jerry K., Zaire to Lome 

Montgomery, Robert J., Prague to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Moore, Carlos F.J., Geneva to Economic 
end Business Affairs, Office of Fuels 
and Energy 

Morris, Margaret T., Addis Ababa to Bang- 
kok 

Morris, Robert J., Brussels to London 

Morse, Leigh A., Lome to European Affairs 

Munkres, Larry N., New Delhi to Office of 
Communications 

Munroe, Lawrence I., Paris to Guatemala 

Murphy, James P., Peru to Panama 

Murphy, Richard W., Damascus to Manila 

Murray, Christopher W., Jamaica to Bu- 
reau of Personnel 

Murtha, John A., Dublin to Office of In- 
spector General 

Myers Jr., Lawrence J., Monrovia to Manila 

Ness, Donald L., Office of Security, For- 
eign Operations Division to Mexico 

Nettles, George Clay, Kinshasa to Rome 

Nichols, Patrick J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Abidjan 
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PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Nicholson, Robert P., Office of Security, 
Resident Agent, Phoenix, Ariz. to Office 
of Security, Passport and Visa Branch 

Norman, Marcia L., Toronto to Suva 

Norman, Onida Lou, Taipei to Bonn 

Norton, Donald E., London to Copenhagen 

Noyes, Jon Lane, Montreal to Frankfurt 

O’Neill, Mary A., Baghdad to Hong Kong 

Obiden, Carl F., Operations Center to 
Rome 

O’Boyle, Dennis G., Chiang Mai to Office 
of Communications 

Ogg, George W., Ontario to Intelligence 
and Research Commodity and Develop- 
ing Country Division 

Olson, F. Pierce, Toronto to Stockholm 

Olson, Frederick W., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Olson, James M., European Affairs to 
Moscow 

Oppel, Bernard F., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Warsaw 

Ordway, John Malcolm, Foreign Service 
Institute to Prague 

Orozco, Cristobal Roberto, Santiago to 
Foreign Buildings Office 

Pacheco, Federico G., New Delhi to Vi- 
enna 

Paciorka Jr., Joseph J., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments to Geneva 

Paiva, Robert G., Tegucigalpa to Abidjan 

Palmer, Georgia M., Rio De Janeiro to 
Capetown 

Palmer, Ronald D., Lome to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments 

Parr, Ross C., Bangkok to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Parrish, James Randall, La Paz to Rome 

Patrick, Sue Ford, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Nairobi 

Penner Jr., Vernon D., Oporto to Salzburg 

Perkins, William R., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Seoul 

Pero, Mark J., Rome to Brussels 

Perry, Jack R., Stockholm to Executive 
Secretariat 

Persons, Sterling, Guayaquil to Singapore 

Peterson Jr., David A., Hong Kong to Pe- 
king 

Petty, John R., Singapore to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Pickering, Thomas R., Amman to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Pierce, Joseph E., Bogota to Office of 
Communications 

Porter Jr., Robert Chamberl, Oslo to Seoul 

Porter, Bruce F., Bureau of Personnel to 
La Paz 


Pound, Richard E., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute to Dar-es-Salaam 

Price, Gary V., Foreign Service Institute to 
Tokyo 

Proper, Datus C., Foreign Service Institute 
to Lisbon 

Prosser, James F., Geneva to Brussels 

Posser, Robert E., Madrid to Foreign 
Buildings Office 

Pryce, William T., Office of Ambassador- 
at-large to Mexico 

Puryear, Robert M., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations to Frankfurt 

Quandt, Peter A., Rome to Intelligence and 
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Research, Southern European Division 

Quinlan, Clifford J., Salzburg to Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Assignment 

Randall Jr., Thomas L., Zaire to Athens 

Raphel, Arnold L., Islamabad to Policy 
Planning Staff 

Raphel, Robin Lynn, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to Economic Af- 
fairs, Office of Investment Affairs 

Rawson, David P., Bamako to Dakar 

Reams, Peter Robert, Brussels to North- 
ern European Affairs 

Regan, William W., Pretoria to Office of 
Security, Technical Services Division 

Reichenbach, Arthur J., Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of East-West 
Trade to The Hague 

Reis Jr., Robert C., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Development 
Finance to Tokyo 

Renke, Lorraine P., Colombia to Monte- 
video 

Ribera, Nivea M., Nairobi to Nairobi 

Richter, Betty A., Libreville to Geneva 

Riegg, Nicholas H., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Taipei 

Rives, Lloyd M., Jakarta to Inter-Govern- 
ment Assignment 

Roberts, Owen W., Sinai Field Mission to 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Robinson, Fred L., Taipei to Seoul 

Rodriguez, Roberto, Frankfurt to Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier Operations 

Roebuck Jr., Wilbert, Nicaragua to King- 
ston 

Rohal, John A., Kinshasa to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineer- 
ing Division 

Rohifing, Andrew D., Sao Paulo to Caracas 

Ronhovde, Erik S., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Budapest 

Ruble Jr., Richard W., Nairobi to Visa Of- 
fice 

Rueckert, George L., Leningrad to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Ruser, Claus W., Brasilia to Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, East Coast Affairs 

Rushing, Charles E., Copenhagen to Dub- 
lin 

Sartain, Richard J., Peking to Office of 
Security 

Schermerhorn, Lange, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to London 

Schiele, Marilyn Viaovich, U.S. Mission to 
UN to International Organization Affairs 

Schmiel, Eugene David, Durban to South- 
ern African Affairs 

Seay, James Douglas, 
Corps to Ankara 

Seelye, Talcott W., African Affairs to Da- 
mascus 

Segars, Joseph Monroe, South Africa to 
Kingston 

Seifried, Bruce, Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Shearer, Wilma M., Singapore to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Shedlock, John R., Hong Kong to Rome 

Shinn, James W., European Affairs to 
Trieste 

Shogi, Stephen J., Manila to Office of 
Communications, Programs and Engi- 
neering Division 

Silins, Ints M., Eastern European Affairs to 


Junior Officer 


Port au Prince 

Silva, Walter John, Rome to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments 

Simpson, Daniel H., Sofia to Lubumbashi 

Sinclair, Agnes S., Inter-American Affairs 
to Buenos Aires 

Sinnicki, John G., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs to Warsaw 

Slater, Warren E., Berlin to Auckland 

Sloan, Imogene, The Hague to Prague 

Smith, Allen D., Quito to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Smith, Elaine B., San Salvador to Mexico 

Smith, Raymond Vaughn, Office of Securi- 
ty, Los Angeles Field Office to London 

Smith, Rufus Grant, Bangui to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Smith, Samuel Vick, Antananarivo to Am- 
sterdam 

Smith, Verna E., Foreign Service Institute 
to Frankfurt 

Smock, David L., Buenos Aires to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Smock, Donald L., Jidda to Berlin 

Sneed, Phillip R., Rio De Janeiro to Tokyo 

Sneider, Richard L., Seoul to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Sontag, John P., Moscow to European Af- 
fairs 

Soper, Charles F., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division to Athens 

Sparks, Joseph C., Vienna to Brussels 

Spector, Sam, Bonn to Office of Commu- 
nications, Security Division 

Starrs Jr., Francis R., Mexico to Office of 
U.S. Representative to the Organization 
of American States 

Stefan, Adrienne M., Soviet Affairs to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Stegensek, Dorothy, Islamabad to Berlin 

Stella, Peter, Office of Security, Technical 
Services Division to Casablanca 

Stevens, Mark, Abidjan to Pretoria 

Stillman, Linda C., Thailand to Suva 

Strasser, Daniel Anton, Santo Domingo to 
U.S. Mission to UN. 

Straub, W. David, Junior Officer Rotation 
Program, Bonn to Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Streicher, Joseph O., Dusseldorf to Bang- 
kok 

Sullivan Jr., Paul B., Tokyo to Jidda 

Svat, Gerald J., Leningrad to European Af- 
fairs 

Takahashi, Lorraine, Dusseldorf to Auck- 
land 

Taylor Jr., Rush W., Nassau to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Taylor, Luther T., Pretoria to Office of 
Communications 

Taylor, Paul Daniel, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Madrid 

Tench, Theodore R., Jerusalem to Soviet 
Affairs 

Thigpen, George H., London to Bogota 

Thompson, Herbert B., Mexico to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Timmins, Mary Jane, Rabat to Ottawa 

Topping, Peggy Hall, Visa Office to Win- 
nipeg 

Tracy, Thomas M., Moscow to Bonn 

Updegrove, Brad Lee, Manila to Dacca 

Valas, Robert J., Office of Inspector Gen- 
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eral to Monrovia 

Van Gilder, Edmund, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Paris 

Vea, Theodore H., Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice, USSR to Office of Security 

Veliotes, Nicholas A., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Amman 

Verrier Jr., Alfred J., Bangkok to Diplomat- 
ic Pouch and Courier Operations 

Vick, Michael R., Krakow to European Af- 
fairs 

Vieira, John A., Iran to Abu Dhabi 

Villinski, Theodore J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Jakarta 

Vondensteinen, Erwin W., Adana to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Voultsos, Mary, London to European Af- 
fairs 

Vreeland, Frederick, Paris to Rome 

Vunovic, Xenia, Foreign Service Institute 
to Rome 

Wagner Jr., William C., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Port au Prince 

Walker, Byron P., Addis Ababa to Office of 
Inspector General 

Walker, Richard T., Athens to Monrovia 

Wallen, Richard H., Nahato Rotterdam 

Walsh, Ralph Claiborne, Belize City to 
Medellin 

Ward, Larry A., Bonn to London 

Warren, Thomas J., Madrid to Office of 
Communications, Security Division 

Waska, Robert E., Taipei to Beirut 

Weartz, Carol A., Madrid to Belgrade 

Weatherwax, Robert J., Santiago to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Wenick, Martin A., Rome to Soviet Affairs 

Wesoloski, Elizabeth J., Lagos to Quito 

West, Walter G., Bilbao to Quito 

White, Robert J., Inter-American Affairs to 
La Paz 

White, Robin Lane, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Rabat 

White, Steven J., Curacao to Brussels 

Whitman Jr., William B., Milan to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Wick, Orval P., Manila to Office of Com- 
munications 

Wilcoxen, Frances L., Korean Affairs to 
Kinshasa 

Wilde, Henry, Bangkok to Belgrade 

Wilkinson Ill, Theodore S., Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to U.S. Mission 
to UN. 

Willa, Stuart A., Brussels to Frankfurt 

Williams, Ann, Vienna to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Williams, Mary F., Hamilton to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Williams, Wallace Ray, Office of Security, 
Secretary’s Detail to Office of Security, 
San Francisco Field Office 

Wilson, Dan A., Caracas to Seoul 

Wise, Walter P., Nigeria to Islamabad 

Wisgerhof, Paul R., Germany to Monterrey 

Wolczanski, Gerald F., Bucharest to New 
Delhi 

Wong, Wayne W. S., Seoul to Budget and 
Finance 

Wood, Jack Guy, Geneva to International 
Organization Affairs 

Woodward, Donald R., Afghanistan, Office 
of Inspector General 


NOVEMBER 1978 


Woody, Saunders B., Brussels to Rome 

Woosley, Dorothy L., Tehran to Berlin 

Worth, David T., Indonesia to Jakarta 

Yelton, Nancy A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments to Brussels 

Young, Eari J., Office of Human Rights to 
Quito 

Zschack, Harry M., Oslo to Jakarta 


RESIGNATIONS 
(September) 


Amann, Susan L., Bonn 

Ashford, Robert S., Inter-American Affairs 

Becker, Priscilla Clark, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Black Ill, Stanley W., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs 

Bretan, Neil Franklin, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Brodfuehrer, Lisa M., Santo Domingo 

Bruno, Gori P., Inter-American Affairs 

Cheng, Vivian, Bureau of Personnel 

Cosimi, Ivan A., Mexico 

Cox, Lynn Maureen, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Dangelo, Luciano, Rome 

Davis, Kathleen R., Bureau of Personnel 

De Chambeau, Sonja L.P., Rome 

Dehaan, Ruth E., Office of Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs 

Duffel, Marian D., Quito 

Fasullo, Gutty, San Jose 

Ganley, Paula M., Algiers 

Jernigan Jr., Kenneth R., Dominican Re- 
public 

Jones, Lisa F., Bureau of Personnel 

Jones, Michelle D., Athens 

Kelleher, Margaret A., Taipei 

Kelsch, Edward T., Sao Paulo 

Kennedy, Craig Kenneth, Medical Services 

Kenny, Mary Ellen, Buenos Aires 

Kiefer, Leslie Ann, Inter-American Affairs 

Klein, Robert M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Lanphler, Vernard A., Bureau of Personnel 

Leland, Marc E., Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency 

Li, Wendy i., Bureau of Personnel 

Malinowski, Karen Rose, Mexico 

McGill, Christine K., Bureau of Personnel 

McManus, Christopher Paul, Medical Serv- 
ices 

Meares, Mary Lee, Office of International 
Conferences 

Megica, Richard A., Esfahan 

Mora, Alberto Jose, International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Directorate for Agriculture 

Moskal, Georgene C., Dar-es-Salaam 

Napuck, Carol A., Paris 

Negretti, Felix Noel, Milan 

Neubert, Nancy Jeanne, Mexico 

Newman, Steven R., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Nixon, Daisy Speed, Mexico 

Oh, Sophia, Bureau of Personnel 

Oly, Leslie D., Brasilia 

Parker Jr., Willard W., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Pilla, Steven, Economic and Business Af- 
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fairs 

Polt, Hallie Louise, Mexico 

Powell, John M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Rase, Corina Vazquez, Mexico 

Salorio, Eugene Meilan, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Operating Systems Division 

Santiago, Nilsa, Bureau of Personnel 

Scheinman, Lawrence, Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Schwartz, Jonathan Bernard, Office of 
Legal Adviser 

Sevitski, Nancy L., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Trechter, David Dale, Cameroon 

Van Every, Janet L., Istanbul 

Wagner, Otto H., Inter-American Affairs 

Zak, Marilyn Anne, Department of Energy 


RETIREMENTS 
(September) 


Barlow, Ted H., Manila 

Bostock, Harvey S., Communications Cen- 
ter 

Braddock, Rita H., Office of Operations, 
Evacuation and Relocation Staff 

Cansler, Norman L., Hamilton 

Dixon, Ben F., Office of Legal Adviser 

Duncan, Dillard H., Inter-American Affairs 

Flynn, Betty J., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Guenther, Robert L., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Jokull, M. Phyllis, London 

Laprade, Robert C., Kuala Lumpur 

Levy, Howard S., Bureau of Personnel, 
Operating Systems Division 

Magditz, Louis, Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Mansfield, John Kenneth, Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientif- 
ic Affairs 

Mayfield, Marion E., Ottawa 

Miller, Lester E., Seoul 

Miller, William K., London 

Nichols, Robert W., Rome 

Pantaleo, Rose, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs 

Pederson, Dorothy V., Kabul 

Pollack, William Morris, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Roberts, Mary J., Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments 

Robertson, Beatrice M., Brussels 

Roderick, Hilliard, Paris 

Roeder, Edward F., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Programs 

Schmelzer Jr., Frank E., Stuttgart 

Scotes, Thomas J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Sobien, William A., Brussels 

Thomas, Garnett L., Mexico 

Vest Jr., C. Woods, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Programs 

Walker, Billy K., Sydney 

Whitehouse, Charles S., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Worthing, Ruth M., Office of the Historian 

Zurhelien Jr., J. Owen, Inter-American Af- 
fairs @ 
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PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 
(September) 
GS-15 


Thomas Michael Peay, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 


GS-14 


William J. Durso, Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office; Jean Bowles, Budget 
and Finance, Office of Budget. 


GS-13 


Marlene A. Schwartz, Passport Office; 
David R. Konkel, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Thelma G. Boteler, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Budget. 


GS-12 


Adah N. Sheldon, Oceans and _inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs; Joseph S. Koscinski, Visual 
Services; Mary-Ann Cassidy Feldman and 
Eugene E. Briggs, Passport Office; 
Charles E. Ellerbe, Bureau of Personnel. 


GS-11 


Carole Brooke Platt and Wendy Fee 
Baynard, Bureau of Public Affairs; Mary A. 
Masserini, Protocol; Thomas F. Kennedy, 
Passport Office; Teresa Anne Hughes, In- 
telligence and Research; Betty G. Gold- 
stein and Rose M. Ellis, Budget and 
Finance; Wanda P. Freeman, Bureau of 
Personnel, Retirement Division; Elizabeth 
J. Elliott, European Affairs; Mario Cantu, 
- Medical Services. 


GS-10 


James Velez, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division. 


GS-9 


William R. West, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations; Sylvia R. Ware, Intel- 
ligence and Research; Theresa Marie 
Patin, Congressional Relations; Donna 
Mychalejko, Passport Office; Diane E. Kel- 
ly, Bureau of Public Affairs; Patricia A. 
Cooper, Inter-American Affairs; Dorothy F. 
Brown, U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 


GS-8 


Marjorie F. Shelton, Medical Services; Bet- 
ty Lou L. Oplinger, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs; Janet Lyon Hanifin, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs; Mattie F. Goodwin, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 


GS-7 


Dennis A. Sprouse, Office of Finance; 
Vera R. Randolph, Bureau of Personnel; 
Dorothy Pech, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs; Vincent B. Lewis, European 
Affairs; Dana J. Johnson, Office of Histo- 
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Wage board promotions 


Tony R. Jones, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division, has been pro- 
moted to WI-11 and DeForrest A. 
Settles, Diplomatic Pouch and Cou- 
rier Operations, to WG-6. 


rian; Jodi C. Jenkins, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs; Regina Ann Greene, Mary Ann Darr 
and Dorothy B. Blackmer, Passport Office; 
Gail Patricia Green, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance; Mildred R. Engram, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Office of In- 
vestment Affairs; Rosalie M. Dangelo, Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat; Paul Allen Carr, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Budget. 


GS-6 


Bessie H. Woodruff and Melvern Vanhook, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
Judy Call Wenk, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Office of Public Programs; Dorothy E. 
Thomas, Wanda R. Fortune, and Clara S. 
Rubidoux, European Affairs; Shirley 
Stewart, Cindy R. Friedman, and Debra A. 
Muse, Protocol; Joan G. Roberts and John 
E. Glapion, Intelligence and Research; 
Kathryn L. Mancini, Office of Security, In- 
vestigations Division; Margaret Louise 
Dove, Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs; Ana Maymi 
Brinton, Central American Affairs. 


GS-5 


Cheryl L. Tucker, Bureau of Public Affairs; 
Kathleen A. Stemplinski, Medical Serv- 
ices; Juanita D. Smith, Patricia Ann Miller, 
Mamie Y. McElhaney, Gable Johnson Jr. 
and Richard P. Aulie, Passport Office; Ar- 
retha L. Kornegay, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Carol Anne Highsaw, Office of 
International Conferences; Alex Galovich, 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Economic 
Policy Office. 


GS-4 


Alice J. Green and Sandra J. Walker, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
Mary Susan Stone, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget; Cynthia Hvisdock, 
Office of Security, Washington Field 
Office; Veronica D. Hooks, Susan Hol- 
loman, Ruth O. Gordon and Audrey A. 
Foster, Passport Office; Tura L. Baker, 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center, Document and Reference Divi- 
sion; Doris |. Alston, Bureau of Personnel. 


GS-3 
Jeanette Robinson, Tonia M. O’Bryant, 
Shari A. Kingdom, Muriel M. Cooper, Val- 
erie E. Chaney and Eva M. Brumfield, 


Passport Office; Judy L. Martin, Office of 
Security, Record Services Division. 


GG-12 


Walter Rast Jr., International Joint Com- 
mission. 


GG-7 
Ellen M. Bunker, U.S. Mission to UN. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(September) 


Ayers, Jerry L., Passport Office 

Barbour Jr., James L., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Public Programs 

Barreda, William E., Office of International 
Conferences 

Booth, Georgia S., Protocol 

Bowman, Frank A., Passport Office 

Brack, Terrance R., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Caldwell, Cheryl T., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Chang, William L., International 
Commission 

Cook, Rita L., Passport Office 

Coudert, Annik D., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Crawford, William H., Passport Office 

Diemer, Antoinette Petruso, European 
Affairs 

Dollins, Kathleen E., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division 

Dubose, Steven D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Dupecher, Daniel Raymond, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Evans, Dorothy B., Policy Planning Staff 

Foster, Roslyn R., Language Services 

Galena, Janet M., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Aviations Negotiations Division 

Gezari, Piro Ki, Foreign Service Institute 

Gilligan, Brian A., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Gross, isabelle B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Hammack, Janice L., Passport Office 

Heath, Lois J., Passport Office 

Horkey, Angelia M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

livanainen, Pirkko M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Ivicic, Holly E., Passport Office 

Jacks, Mary A., Passport Office 

Jones, Daisy, Passport Office 

Kelley, Nadine L., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Keiman, Miriam, Passport Office 

Kingman, Richard T., Passport Office 

Liebig, James R., Passport Office 

Lopez, Sheila R., Executive Secretariat 

Mabry, Linda Ann, Office of Legal Adviser 

Maiolo, June R., Passport Office 

Marvin, Judith !., Executive Secretariat 

McAdoo, Scott D., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Mullane, Leonora A., Newsletter Office 

Orr, Enola P., Passport Office 


Joint 
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Ostrander, Jane L., Passport Office 

Paisley, Denise M., Passport Office 

Perreca, Denise, Passport Office 

Petersen, Karen S., Passport Office 

Pontius, Ann M., Passport Office 

Pulliam, Ava J., Passport Office 

Raquepau, Michele L., Passport Office 

Rennie, Rustica L., Passport Office 

Rhodes, Violet, Passport Office 

Rowlett, Myra D., Passport Office 

Sale, Victoria L., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Siljegovic, Kathleen G., Economic and 
Business Affairs, International Finance 
and Development 

Silver, Douglas, Executive Secretariat 

Smith, Ethelyon, Passport Office 

Suhadolnik, Michelle, International Orga- 
nization Affairs 

Tyckoski, James E., Passport Office 

Vantiger, Victor F., Executive Secretariat 

Verner, Cheryl Gwen, Office of Opera- 
tions, Evaluation and Relocation Staff 

Williams, Patricia D., Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 
(September) 


Aiston, Deena M., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to Medical Services 

Bellamy, Bret D., Politico-Military Affairs 
to Foreign Service Institute 

Campbell, Karen E., European Affairs to 
Office of Special Assistant to Secretary 
for Narcotics Matters 

Cooper, Tracy Y., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Bureau of Personnel, Office 
of Performance Evaluation 

Fowler, Stephanie P., Executive Secretar- 
iat to Office of Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management 

Grim, Crystal A., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool to Protocol 

Jeffcoat, Arlene, Office of Operations to 
Medical Services 

Pelon, Amelia Terry, Office of UN Political 
Affairs to Office of Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for UN Affairs 

Whitehead Jr., Benny W., Protocol to Con- 
sular Affairs 

Wright, Linda D., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool to Protocol 


RESIGNATIONS 
(September) 


Amato, Allyn James, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Amouri, Michael G., Office of Communi- 
cations 

Backus, Arlene P., Office of Security 

Bagnall, Richard David, Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Baker, Sabrina D., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Barnes, Anna J., Passport Office 

Barnes, Tilynne, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

Barrett, Kathleen, Politico-Military Affairs, 
Office of Munitions Control 

Bathurst, Camille Ann, Executive Secre- 
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tariat 

Beardsley, Carolyn N., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Beazley, Sandra K., Office of Security 

Bell, Carlett. Kay, Passport Office 

Benton, Marjorie Craig, U.S. Mission to 
UN. 
Blum, Branden S., Inter-American Affairs 
Brauner, Cheryl A., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Plans and Management 
Brenneman, Julia K., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Brown, Robert M., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Buck, Katherine J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Burke, Catherine A., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Burns, Susan E., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Cherry, Angela, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Freedom of Information Staff 

Coffman, Suzanne Elizabeth, International 
Organization Affairs 


Cohen, Sheila S., Office of Communica- 


tions 
Coile, Melody J., Bureau of Personnel 
Crisan, John T., Foreign Service Institute 


Culbertson, Glenn C., Bureau of Adminis- 


tration 

Davidson, Leslie K., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Davis, Barbara L., Passport Office 

Davis, Gayle E., Passport Office 

Davis, Kerwin W., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Davis, Michael E., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Davis, Patricia L., Bureau of Personnel 

Deem, Joyce A., Foreign Service Institute 

Deily, Theresa M., Executive Secretariat, 
Secretary’s Office 

Denney, Deborah L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Diamond, Karen J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Diaz, Ana C., Passport Office 

Dizebba, Joanne, Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Doughty, Vanieta E., African Affairs 

Douglas, Renee, Passport Office 

Duncan, Eve A., Executive Secretariat 

Edwards, Valrina A., Passport Office 

Fagan, Leeanne, Executive Secretariat 

Ferris, David J., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Files, Lynda S., Bureau of Personnel 

Fisher, Joyce A., Passport Office 

Fitzgerald, Patrice M., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Fitzpatrick, Denise E., International Orga- 
nization Affairs 

Fletcher, Linda M., European Affairs 

Foarile, Karl O., Passport Office 

Fridley, Helen M., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Friedt, Anita E., Inter-American Affairs 

Gaetano, Susan G., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Gailliot, Cecilia A., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Gammon, Marie E., European Affairs 

Gee, Young B., Passport Office 
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Gelman, Susan Gail, Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Giglio, Kathryn E., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Gordon, David, Passport Office 

Graves, Carolyn A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Greene, Patricia B., Passport Office 

Gregory, Kristine C., Executive Secretariat, 
Secretary’s Office 

Grim, Crystal A., Protocol 

Gunnoe, Daisybell, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Hall, Donna J., Passport Office 

Hamilton, Charlotte J., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Hankins, Eppie O., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Hanrahan, Donna J., Executive Secretariat 

Hardesty, Susan L., African Affairs 

Hardy, Wanda R., Passport Office 

Harkness, Linda L., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Harriman, W. Averell, U.S. Mission to UN 

Heitfield, Chery! Lynn, Budget and Fi- 


Henderson, Donald G., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Hill, Yvette R., Bureau of Personnel 

Hoke, Bambi Lyn, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Holland, Patsy Rosalind, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Retirement Division 

Holston, Valerie A., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs 

Hopkins, Stephen F., Special Consular 
Services 

Humphries, Carole F., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Iimburg, Elizabeth L., Office of Security 

Inglesby, Mary Jane C., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Ingrassia, Laura J., Office of Legal Adviser 

Jackson, Carolyn, Medical Services 

Johnson, Kim M., Visa Office 

Johnson, Samuel L., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 


Johnson, Susie E., Passport Office 

Jones, Dorsena, Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East-West Trade 

Karickhoff, Jamezetta R., Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Kennedy, Thomas F., Passport Office 

Kerrigan, Eugene J., Passport Office 

Keys, Ethelmae L., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Kushner, Gail F., Passport Office 

Ledsky, Rebecca A., Executive Secretariat 

Lee, Janet H., Inter-American Affairs 

Leef, Paul M., Bureau of Administration 

Li, Deborah K., Bureau of Personnel 

Linnell, Maryann, Passport Office 

Littlejohn, William S., fhtelligence and Re- 
search, Office of External Research 
Group 

Lowrance Jr., William W., Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Lubin, Lawrence J., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Lunceford, Julie Ann, Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Maness, Gail M., African Affairs 

Mannheimer, Deborah A., Office of Special 
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Assistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Mansfield Jr., Charles G., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment 

Mansman, Betsy H., Bureau of Personnel 

Martin, Keith W., Passport Office 

Martin, Susan Elizabeth, Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Martorana, Jeffery T., Office of Security 

Mastorakis, Patricia, C., African Affairs 

Mavrelli, Euthymia T., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

McCaffrey, Sandra A., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

McCarthy, Eileen P., Protocol 

McCormick, Eileen E., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment 

McCullen, Kathi B., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

McEntee, Dennis G., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

McHale Ill, Austin, Inter-American Affairs 

McNatt, Mary D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Meader, Beth G., Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral 

Mendelson, Nina S., Bureau of Personnel 

Miles, Karen A., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Mink, Patsy Takemoto, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Mintz, Jeffrey M., Executive Secretariat 

Moran, Theodore H., Policy Planning Staff 

Mullane, Deirdre K., Executive Secretariat 

Navarro Ill, John, Passport Office 

Newman, Paul, U.S. Mission to UN 

Newsom, Catherine Jean, Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Paliokas, Kathleen Louise, European Af- 
fairs 

Paliokas, Kristine A., Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Peele, Laurie H., Bureau of Personnel 

Pezaila, Edmund J., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Pines, Otis, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations 


Porter, Rudolph M., Intelligence and Re- 


search 

Portnoy, Susan J., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Pourier, Clara M., Passport Office 

Rapoza, Sandra D., Passport Office 

Rechen, Katharine A., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments 

Riley, Margaret M., Bureau of Personnel 

Robinson, Anne E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Robinson, Janet W., Passport Office 

Rojko, Patricia D., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Romerson, Mary S., Passport Office 

Romeu, Maria C., Passport Office 

Roth, Robin, Bureau of Personnel 

Sakaue, Marlene J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Sanner, James A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Scarborough, Donna Kay, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Schwenk, Melinda M., European Affairs 

Seibert, Cynthia M., Office of Inspector 
General 

Senkow, Catherine E., Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Shamash, Ida H., Passport Office 

Shoaff, Pamela L., Executive Secretariat 


Smith, Victor L., International Joint Com- 


mission 

Soloman, Sue E., Executive Secretariat 

Spaeth, Jonathan S., Bureau of Personnel 

Steele, Janet E., European Affairs 

Stetson, Melanie A., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Stolte, Ralph H., Passport Office 

Stormer, Beverly G., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Stormer, Cynthia C., Executive Secretariat 

Styles, Kathleen M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Sweet, Tanya M., Executive Secretariat 

Symmes, Rebecca D., Executive Secretar- 
iat 

Tatum, Toilynne D., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 
viser 


Most premiums for health insurance 
to continue without change in 1979 


Health insurance premiums for 
most federal employees and annui- 
tants will remain unchanged in 1979, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
says. Premiums of some health plans 
will be higher. Some will be reduced. 
The rates and benefits changes be- 
come effective in January. 

An open season, from November 
13 to December 6, will give eligible 
employees not now enrolled in the 
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Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program an opportunity to enroll. 
Those already enrolled and annui- 
tants will have an opportunity to 
change from one plan or option to 
another, or from self-only to family 
coverage. For annuitants and non- 
postal employees the Government’s 
contribution will be 60% of the 
average high option premium for six 
of the largest plans in the Federal 


Tremblay, Christine E., Passport Office 

Thompson, John L., Bureau of Personnel 

Tisby, Phyllis M., Passport Office 

Toomey, Patricia A., Office of Legal Ad- 

Understein, Mildred H., Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance and 
Technology 

Vantiger, Victor F., Executive Secretariat 

Verner, Cheryl Gwen, Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Walsh, Gertrude C., Bureau of Personnel 

Walsh, Stephen J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Ward, Timothy P., Passport Office 

Wasserstein, Sandy R., Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

White, Deborah A., Executive Secretariat 

Wilson, Greta S., Library 

Wilson, Karen Lee, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of Legal Adviser 

Wittler, Egli Chris, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Worswick, Derek A., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Wunder, Brian K., Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Yang, Deborah Louise, Visa Office 

Zitver, Murray A., Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs 

Zollo, Marilyn S., Passport Office 

Zu Pappenheim, Alexandra C., Passport 
Office 


RETIREMENTS 
(September) 


Bonko, Eleanore M., Office of the Secre- 
tary 

David, Dorothy, Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Employee Services 

Glover, Naomi F., Inter-American Affairs 

Goudaillier, Simone A., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Presidential Appointments Staff 

Mirabella, Elizabeth M., Intelligence and 
Research 

Mudd, Mary A., Communications Center 

Murray, Edward H., European Affairs @ 


health insurance program. 

All plans participating in the 
program will no longer limit the bene- 
fits to a person who is confined in a 
hospital on the effective date of 
enrollment or coverage, the commis- 
sion said. The regulations were 
changed to remove the confinement 
limitation. 

Principal changes in plans of in- 
terest to Department employees are 
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It does pay to buy 
U.S. savings bonds 


Ten good reasons for owning sav- 
ings bonds: 

1. Savings bonds provide maxi- 
mum safety of investment—they are 
backed by the full faith and credit of 
the Government. 

2. Interest rates are guaranteed to 
maturity—you can never get back less 
than you pay in. Interest may be in- 
creased, but not decreased. And rates 
are now higher than ever. 


3. Bonds are friends in need. They 
are liquid assets which may be cashed 
after a minimal holding period—two 
months for E bonds; six months for H 
bonds. 

4. Bonds are “indestructible.” 
Any bond lost, stolen, mutilated or de- 
stroyed will be replaced at no charge. A 
record of each bond sold is maintained 
by serial number and name of owner. 

5. Choice of registration—Bonds 
may be issued in one name only, in the 
names of two persons as coowners, or 
in the name of one person with a sec- 
ond person as beneficiary (payable on 
death). 

6. Bonds are convenient to buy. 
The Payroll Savings Plan permits sav- 
ings bonds to be purchased on a partial 
payment plan. 

7. Tax benefits—Iinterest on sav- 
ings bonds is exempt from all state or 
local income or personal property 
taxes. Interest is subject to federal in- 
come tax, but the tax on E bond inter- 
est may be deferred until the E bonds 
are cashed or reach final maturity. H 
bond interest, paid semiannually by 
Treasury check, must be reported an- 
nually for federal income tax purposes. 

8. Exchange privilege—Series E 
bonds may be exchanged for current- 
income H bonds. Federal income tax 
on accrued E bond interest may con- 
tinue to be deferred until the H bonds 
are redeemed or mature. 

9. Not subject to probate—Sav- 
ings bonds issued with a surviving co- 
owner or beneficiary do not form a part 
of an estate for probate purposes, but 
their value must usually be included in 
computing the gross estate for estate 
and inheritance tax purposes, in ac- 
cordance with federal laws and those 
of individual states. 

10. Prudence and patriotism— 
Buying savings bonds helps the Gov- 
ernment manage the national debt in 
the most non-inflationary manner, and 
helps finance programs and projects 
vital to our individual and collective 
well-being. Today’s savings-bonds dol- 
lars are used to pay for many programs 
and projects designed to improve our 
environment and raise our standard of 
living, including housing, education, 
transportation, health. 
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listed below. 


Principal changes in 
benefit plans for 1979 


AETNA 


For those few hospitals that do 
not itemize their charges, but use a 
flat daily charge, 50% (previously 
60%) of the flat daily charge is a 
covered room and board expense, 
and 50% (previously 40%) is a cov- 
ered other hospital inpatient expense. 
This is a benefit reduction. 

The first internal breast prosthe- 
sis (implant) following a mastectomy 
is now covered. 

Private duty nursing given to a 
hospitalized bedpatient is no longer 
covered. This is a benefit reduction. 

It is no longer necessary to an- 
nually elect the services of either a 
doctor or a Christian Science practi- 
tioner. 

The covered expenses of a person 
enrolled in both Parts A and B of 
Medicare are no longer subject to this 
plan’s 20% (high option) or 25% (low 
option) coinsurance. 

The deductible carryover is elim- 
inated. Expenses incurred and ap- 
plied to a deductible during the last 3 
months of a year no longer apply to 
the next year’s deductible. (This does 
not affect carryover of 1978 expenses 
to the 1979 deductible.) This is a ben- 
efit reduction. 


BLUE CROSS— 
BLUE SHIELD 


There are no benefit changes. 


AFGE 


The definition of custodial care 
is restated. 

Cosmetic surgery and confine- 
ment are now defined. 

Under hospital benefits, the plan 
now pays 100% of all covered charges 
up to 365 days per confinement, plus 
80% of all charges thereafter. Hos- 
pital benefits for confinement for a 
mental and nervous condition are 
limited to 100% of covered charges 
during the first 30 days, and 80% 
thereafter. Formerly the plan paid in 
full for room and board and the first 
$2,000 of other hospital charges, plus 
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80% thereafter each calendar year for 
each covered admission. 

Surgical benefits are no longer 
subject to the deductible and are paid 
at 100%, rather than 80%, of reason- 
able and customary charges. 

The plan now covers a second 
medical opinion prior to surgery 
under other medical benefits, rather 
than surgical benefits. 

Under the hospital outpatient, 
doctor’s office and medical clinic ex- 
penses provision, the $150 maximum 
is removed, and the 48-hour limita- 
tion is extended to 72 hours. 

Under the doctors’ services for 
accidental injury provision, the plan 
now pays 100%, rather than 80%, of 
reasonable and customary doctors’ 
charges, and the 48 hour limitation is 
extended to 72 hours. 

For covered ambulance service, 
the plan now pays the initial $50 in 
full with any additional charges pay- 
able at 80%. Formerly, all charges 
were subject to the deductible and 
coinsurance. 

The deductible is increased from 
$50 to $100 per person per calendar 
year. Under a family enrollment, 
after 2 persons have satisfied the 
deductible, the deductible for other 
family members is waived for that 
calendar year. Formerly, all family 
members had to meet the deductible. 

The ‘“‘if confined on effective 
date’’ limitation is removed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PLAN 


Cosmetic surgery and confine- 
ment are now defined. 

The definitions of doctor and 
custodial care are revised. 

The confinement on effective 
date limitation is removed. 

The plan now specifically ex- 
cludes treatments for certain condi- 
tions of the foot. Formerly these serv- 
ices were excluded only when per- 
formed by a podiatrist. 

Hospital benefits are now pay- 
able per confinement rather than for 
each sickness or accident. 

The plan now pays for any cov- 
ered services performed by a licensed 
podiatrist. Formerly the plan covered 
only specified podiatrist’s services. 

Under special benefits, the plan 
now pays 100% of reasonable and 
customary charges for general anes- 
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thesia and its administration, in or 
out of hospital. Formerly these serv- 
ices were paid at 80%; out-of-hospi- 
tal anesthesia charges were also sub- 
ject to the deductible. 


GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 
PLAN 


The plan previously provided ex- 
tended care in a skilled nursing facil- 
ity for up to 365 days per confine- 
ment. The 365-day limit has been 
removed, and the plan will now pro- 
vide this benefit without dollar or day 
limit. 

The plan’s prescription drug 
benefit has been expanded to provide 
syringes, needles and diabetic sup- 
plies for a $1.00 copayment per pre- 
scription unit. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY PLAN 


The plan now provides an ‘‘acci- 
dental dental injury’’ benefit to cover 
restorative services and supplies nec- 
essary to promptly repair (but not 
replace) sound, natural teeth. The 
need for these services must directly 
result from an accidental injury oc- 
curring while the member is covered 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program. 

The $10,000 limit on hemodialy- 
sis and kidney transplants has been 
removed. The benefit is now provided 
without dollar limit. 

The $50 limit on ambulance serv- 
ice has been removed. Ambulance 
service will be fully covered when 
authorized or arranged by the Plan. 

In addition to the 40 group ther- 
apy sessions provided under the out- 
patient mental health benefit, the 
plan previously provided additional 
group therapy sessions for $10 per 
session. Additional group therapy 
beyond the initial 40 sessions will no 
longer be covered benefits of this 
Plan. 

The plan formerly limited out- 
of-plan emergency benefits for serv- 
ices received outside the service area 
to $10,000 per member each year. 
This annual dollar limitation has been 
removed. 

The plan previously limited reim- 
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bursement for out-of-area emergency 
medical and surgical services to the 
usual, customary, and reasonable 
charges in the Washington, D.C. 
area. Plan will now pay all charges 
for covered emergency services which 
are customary and reasonable for the 
area in which the services are re- 
ceived. 


GROUP HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Covered podiatric services for- 
merly were limited to the treatment of 
the effects of metabolic or peripheral 
vascular disease, the treatment of 
wounds or fractures, and foot surgery 
other than for the removal of corns or 
callouses. Now, all medically neces- 
sary foot care, as determined by a 
GHA doctor, will be covered. 

Coverage for cosmetic surgery 
formerly was limited to that required 
for medical reasons, or to repair in- 
juries caused by an accident occurring 
while the member was covered by this 


plan. Now, this coverage includes 
treatment for the effects of accidents 
or surgery that occurred on or after 
the effective date of coverage in any 
plan under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program. In addi- 
tion, the plan will now cover, in full, 
reconstructive surgery to correct a 
congenital disease or anomaly which 
has resulted in a functional defect. 
The $250 limit on the surgeon’s fee to 
correct some congenital conditions 
has been removed. 

Restorative services and supplies 
necessary to promptly repair (but not 
replace) sound, natural teeth are now 
covered if the need for these services 
results directly from an accidental in- 
jury occurring while the member is 
covered under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program. 

The plan contribution for non- 
plan doctors’ care obtained in an 
emergency has been increased from 
charges up to $30 to charges up to 
$50, with the plan paying half the re- 
maining balance. Both surgical and 
medical care are now covered rather 
than surgical or medical. @& 


Premiums of plans and options 
available during 1979 


Plan (option and type 
enroliment) 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
High self 
High family 
Low self 
Low family 
Aetna 
High self 
High family 
Low self 
Low family 
AFGE plan 
High self 
High family 
Foreign Service plan 
High self 
High family 
Georgetown University plan 
High self 
High family 


George Washington University plan 


High self 
High family 
Group Health Association 
High self 
High self 
Low self 
Low family 


Employee pays 
biweekly 


Change in 
employee’s payment 


10.76 
24.03 
1.73 
5.02 


—0.41 
—0.83 
0.28 
0.80 


7.63 
12.60 
2.43 
5.75 


0.14 
—1.12 
0.12 
0.28 


6.11 
12.50 


1.85 
3.75 


3.89 
22.35 


0.86 
9.36 


13.30 
34.84 


2.34 
6.19 


13.23 
31.84 


1.21 
3.13 


13.22 
34.66 

5.70 
16.65 


1.90 
4.97 
1.12 
3.13 eI 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE attended consulta- 
tions in Amman, Riyadh and Damascus, Sep- 
tember 19-25. The Secretary was accompanied 
by Mrs. GRACE S. VANCE; Ambassador-at- 
large ALBERT L. ATHERTON; Mrs. BETTY 
W. ATHERTON; the assistant secretary for 
public affairs and Department spokesman, 
HODDING CARTER III; the deputy assistant 
secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, MICHAEL STERNER; the director 
of the Office of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, 
JOSEPH W. TWINAM; special assistant AR- 
THUR A. HOUGHTON; special assistant 
WILLIAM TWADDELL; personal assistant 
ELVA G. MORGAN; Secretariat staff officers 
ALLEN L. KEISWETTER and DAVID E. 
REUTHER; Secretariat secretaries COOKIE 
CLARK and ROSALIE M. DANGELO; med- 
ical Officer WILLIAM BROWN; the trip ad- 
ministrative officer and director of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Secretary, LARRY G. 
PIPER; the staff assistant to Ambassador 
Atherton, HELEN L. KAMER; and inter- 
preter ISA SABBAGH. 

The Secretary participated in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly session and held bilateral dis- 
cussions with many of the foreign ministers at- 
tending the assembly, September 25-29 and 
October 1-7. The Secretary’s support staff 
consisted of: deputy executive secretaries 
JACK PERRY and FRANK WISNER; special 
assistants Mr. Houghton, Mr. Twaddell and 
GEORGE MITCHELL; Ms. Morgan; secre- 
taries JANE MOSSELLEM and BONNIE 
ROBERTS; the director of the Secretariat, AR- 
THUR HUGHES; Secretariat staff officers 
JOHN CARSON, ROBERT PACE, J. 
MICHAEL DAVIS, JOHN EVANS and 
ALLEN KEISWETTER; Secretariat secre- 
taries JOYCE WENTZ, JO ANNE GUGINO, 
ROBERTA ROSS, EILEEN DONNELLY and 
ROSALIE DANGELO. 

The Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
DAVID NEWSOM, joined the Secretary at the 
UN, September 26-October 3. Mr. Newsom 
was accompanied by executive assistant 
DONALD C. TICE; special assistants JOHN 
FORBES, RICHARD JACKSON and 
THOMAS MILLER; and personal assistant 
GENEIL C. MASKA. The Secretary was also 
accompanied by the U.S. representative to the 
UN, Ambassador ANDREW YOUNG; Mr. 
Hodding Carter; associate spokesman 
THOMAS RESTON; and _ssstaff assistant 
CHARLES SHAPIRO. 

On October 11, the Secretary traveled to 
Shinnston, W. Va., and Cleveland, O. The 
Secretary was accompanied by Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Reston. 


OFFICE OF LAW OF THE SEA 
NEGOTIATIONS 


ALAN BERLIND, director, participated 
in a seminar, at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, on ‘‘Major Problems and Is- 
sues of the Law of the Sea,’’ on October 17. 
GEORGE TAFT, deputy director, addressed a 


class at the Navy War College, Newport, R.I., 
on decision-making processes within the Gov- 
ernment and at the Law of the Sea conference. 
He also was to attend the annual meeting of the 
Law of the Sea Institute, in The Hague, Oc- 
tober 23-26. ROBERT BLUMBERG, legisla- 
tive counsel, met with the Ocean Policy Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences to 
brief them on the results of the seventh session 
of the Law of the Sea conference. 


Administration 


ALLOWANCES STAFF 


NORMAND G. LIZOTTE, deputy direc- 
tor, visited Paris, Heidelberg, Bern and 
Geneva, during September, to discuss allow- 
ances with officials and staff members at these 
posts. ERLE T. CURTIS, cost-of-living chief, 
described recent changes in the Department’s 
Overseas Allowance Program, at the Septem- 
ber 27 meeting of the Midwest Round Table, in 








































































































































Chicago. The roundtable is a group of some 15 
companies headquartered in the Midwest, hav- 
ing substantial foreign-based operations. 
NORMAN K. PRINCE, differential analyst, 
visited Mexico City, Havana, Kingston and 
Santo Domingo, August 8-26, to discuss al- 
lowance matters and to survey environmental 
living conditions for U.S. personnel in these 
areas. DAVID HAYDEN, differentials ana- 
lyst, visited Cairo, Jidda, Dhahran, Abu Dhabi 
and Dubai, and Tehran, July 5-26, to discuss 
differential and other allowance questions. 
BOBBIE HOUSTON, cost-of-living econo- 
mist, visited Brussels, Kinshasa, Yaounde, 


Lagos, Accra, Abidjan and Paris, to review 


BOSTON—John F. Kehoe Jr., \eft, former 
Massachusetts commissioner of public safe- 
ty, accepts a Department of State plaque 
from John F. Ford, special agent in charge 
of the Office of Security’s Boston Field 
Office. The award lauded Mr. Kehoe’s 
‘‘unstinting generosity and assistance.’’ 
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and discuss post allowance submissions and 
determinations, during June and July. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


CRUCITA RIVERA, one of the division’s 
trilingual typists, is out on prolonged sick leave 
following heart surgery. On top of a severe per- 
sonnel shortage the division was badly hit by 
sickness in late summer and fall, with JACKIE 
JARMAN, LOUISE KELLY and HARRY 
OBST in sick bay. By now all three are back at 
work and doing fine. DIMITRI ARENS- 
BURGER, LORALYN ANDERSEN and 
BILL KRIMER are back in Geneva for the 
SALT talks and the session of the Standing 
Consultative Committee. Mr. Krimer did not 
return until after the New York and Washing- 
ton Gromyko meetings, in late September, for 
which he served as interpreter. Mr. Arensbur- 
ger interrupted his Geneva detail to assist disar- 
mament director PAUL WARNKE during his 
two-day visit to Moscow, the first week of 
September. Immediately after his return to 
Geneva, Mr. Arensburger proceeded to Vienna 
to assist Ambassador GERALD SMITH at 
proliferation talks in that city, September 
12-13. As usual, at the time of the UN General 
Assembly in New York and the International 
Monetary Fund Meetings in Washington, the 
Department’s interpreters were in demand in 
both places. HELEN KAPS, BILL KRIMER, 
SOPHIA PORSON, NEIL SEIDENMAN, 
ALEC TOUMAYAN and STEPHANIE van 
REIGERSBERG assisted Departmental of- 
ficers in bilaterals and briefings in New York, 
while the same interpreters, supplemented by 
ZAKI ASLAN, GISELA MARCUSE, 
HARRY OBST and CAROLE WOLTER, in- 
terpreted for spinoff meetings in Washington. 
GALINA TUNIK-ROSNIANSKY was as- 
signed to the Soviet spy trial in New Jersey, for 
three weeks beginning September 27, and MR. 
TOUMAYAN assisted Ambassador ROY 
ATHERTON in Tunis at the end of Septem- 
ber. Language Services bid farewell to one of 
its trilingual typists, BETH FRISA, who was 
promoted to an officer position in Intelligence 
and Research beginning October 8. The divi- 
sion’s Spanish translators translated volumi- 
nous documentation in connection with the 
Letelier extraditions.s CELESTE BERGOLD, 
FRANCISCO LANZA, PILAR MOLNAR 
and Translating Branch chief TONY SIERRA 
bore the brunt of this work. Verbatim reporter 
ARNOLD COHN covered the Deputy Secre- 
tary’s address in Los Angeies, October 14. All 
of the division’s reporters are sharing in the 
special press briefings instituted for the dura- 
tion of the Egypt-Israel talks on a daily basis, 
including weekends. DIMITRY ZARECH- 
NAK, Russian interpreter, accompanied a 
group of Soviet theater directors on their ICA- 
sponsored tour of the country, for approx- 
imately two weeks beginning October 8. 


SUPPLY AND 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
CHRISTOPHER G. MAYERS has as- 

sumed the duties of chief, Requirements and 

Evaluation Section, and concurrently traffic 


manager, in the Transportation Branch. He re- 
places HAROLD T. McCABE, who retired 
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PRETORIA—Meritorious step increases 
have been awarded to four employees. Left 
to right are Joy Meyer, Pauline Taylor, Val 
Kirkbride and Val Pullin. 


August 31 after 34 years of Government 
service. ROBERT C. MYERS has assumed the 
duties of chief, Transportation Operations 
Section. He replaces HERBERT KLEE JR., 
who has been assigned to Monterrey, Mexico. 
RONALD B. RABENS has joined the Trans- 
portation Branch as the resident expert on 
travel matters, which include such areas as the 
“*Fly America’”’ Act, interpretation of new laws 
and U.S. comptroller general decisions relating 
to travel and processing changes in the Depart- 
ment’s regulation on travel matters. He re- 
places PEGGY BLACKFORD, who will be 
transferred to Sao Paulo following training at 
the Foreign Service Institute. DAVID H. WIL- 
LIAMS also joined the Transportation Branch 
as special projects officer. He replaces T. 
STEWART NEILSON, who recently trans- 
ferred to Jidda. JOHN F. CAVALLARO has 
rejoined the Transportation Branch following 
several assignments overseas, the most recent 
as administrative officer in Genoa. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD M. 
MOOSE and DONALD PETTERSON, am- 
bassador-designate to Mauritius, traveled to 
Pretoria, South Africa, to take part in Namibia 
negotiations, Oct. 9-13. Deputy assistant secre- 
tary WILLIAM HARROP, with ADMIRAL 
PACKAR, acted as special representatives to 
the eighth National Somalia Day Celebration, 
in Mogadiscio, October 18-24. WILLIAM 
SWING, deputy director, Office of Central 
African Affairs, was the keynote speaker at a 
symposium on ‘‘ Nation Building in Africa,’’ at 
Berea College, Ky., October 5-6. He also 
spoke to Berea political-science majors on the 


Foreign Service as a career. GLORIA BROWN 
and DEBORAH TURNER, secretaries in the 
Office of Central African Affairs, provided 
support assistance at the UN General Assem- 
bly, in New York, during October. Ambassa- 
dor WALTER L. CUTLER (Zaire) addressed 
the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Oc- 
tober 16. He also met with the editorial board 
of the Chicago Tribune. GOODWIN COOKE 
was sworn in, October 16, as ambassador to 
the Central African Empire. The Cookes de- 
parted for Bangui on October 22. On October 3 
ROBERT G. HOUDEK, Office of Inter-Afri- 
can Affairs, attended an Organization for 
African Unity luncheon, in New York, as one 
of the bureau’s representatives. Also from that 
office, ALDEN H. IRONS consulted with of- 
ficials of the African-American Labor Center, 
and the UN Commission for Refugees, in New 
York. PHYLLIS C. SAUVE, Office of Inter- 
African Affairs, aided bureau representatives 
at the U.S. mission for the 33rd UN General 
Assembly. DANE SMITH, Office of Econom- 
ic Policy Staff, traveled to Abidjan, the week 
of September 18, for AID’s workshop on food 
aid for Africa. He stopped in Dakar, briefly, 
on his return. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


President Carter accepted the resignation, 
effective October 31, of Ambassador PAUL C. 
WARNKE as director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trei and Disarmament Agency. The President 
called Mr. Warnke ‘‘an outstanding member of 
my team’’ and ‘‘an able adviser who has set the 
highest standard of public service and accom- 
plishment.’’ Mr. Carter expressed hope that 
the administration would continue to have 
benefit of Mr. Warnke’s ‘‘wise counsel and 
support’’ in the important work of concluding 
and gaining ratification of a SALT II agree- 
ment. In this connection, the Department an- 
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nounced, October 19, that Secretary Vance had 
appointed Mr. Warnke as his special consult- 
ant for arms control affairs. Before accompa- 
nying the Secretary to Moscow for the October 
22-23 SALT negotiations with Soviet Foreign 
Minister ANDREI GROMYKO, Mr. Warnke 
spent several days in Geneva, where he headed 
U.S. delegations to the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks and the comprehensive test ban nego- 
tiations. Other agency officers on the Moscow 
trip were Ambassador RALPH EARLE II, 
deputy U.S. SALT negotiator, and JAMES P. 
TIMBIE. Mr. Warnke was the principal speak- 
er, October 18, at an agency-sponsored con- 
ference on SALT, for religious leaders. Other 
participants included Dr. MARSHALL D. 
SHULMAN, special assistant to the secretary; 
public affairs adviser THOMAS A. HAL- 
STED, VICTOR E. ALESSI and ALBERT C. 
PIERCE. In other engagements, Mr. Warnke 
spoke at a luncheon here, October 31, of the 
Foreign Correspondents Association; ad- 
dressed a meeting, October 26, of the Harvard 
Law School Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia; spoke, October 17, at a regional con- 
ference on U.S. security and the soviet chal- 
lenge, co-sponsored in Pittsburgh by the 
Department; addressed a dinner meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, in New York, 
October 16; discussed SALT with members of 
Congress and their senior staff, at a meeting in 
Washington, October 5, arranged by the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute; and spoke at the 
Department’s October 2 national foreign pol- 
icy conference for community and junior col- 
lege executive officers. 


The agency, on October 13, announced 
the selection of six doctoral students to receive 
the first Hubert H. Humphrey Fellowships in 
arms control and disarmament. Recipients 
were WAYNE BLANCHARD of the Universi- 
ty of Virginia, MICHAEL E. BROWN of Cor- 
nell University; JAMES A. COONEY and 
ALVIN H. STREETER JR. of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; JENNIFER 
GALLUCCI of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies; and ALDEN 
F. MULLINS of the University of Michigan. 
Announcements regarding 1979 fellowships 
have been sent to academic institutions across 
the country. 

On October 11, the Senate confirmed 
President Carter’s nomination of JANE 
CAHILL PFEIFFER of Greenwich, Conn., to 
be a member of the agency’s General Advisory 
Committee. Mrs. Pfeiffer, who is chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting Co., 
replaces JOSEPH MARTIN JR., who re 
signed. Assistant director JOHN NEWHOUSE 
spoke on the U.S.-Soviet balance of forces and 
SALT II at the Ocotber 17 Pittsburgh regional 
conference on U.S. security and the Soviet 
challenge. 

Counselor ADAM YARMOLINSKY was 
in Akron, O., October 17, to address a Rotary 
Club luncheon and for media interviews on 
SALT. Mr. Yarmolinsky participated in the 
19th annual Strategy for Peace Conference, 
October 5-8, at Airlie House, under spon- 
sorship of the Stanley Foundation. Also taking 
part in the conference were LAWRENCE D. 
WEILER, DEAN RUST, ALAN JONES and 
JANNE NOLAN. Mr. Weiler visited Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., October 12, for a series of activities 
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sponsored by the University of Michigan law 
school and the International Law Society. 
Deputy assistant director THOMAS J. 
HIRSCHFELD, during a September 21-22 
visit to Minneapolis and St. Paul, discussed 
SALT and arms control issues before audiences 
at the University of Minnesota and Hamline 
University, and in media interviews. JAMES 
M. POPE spoke on SALT at the Sunday morn- 
ing service, October 29, at Ascension Chapel in 
Gaithersburg, and addressed a September 30 
meeting in Louisville of Church Women Unit- 
ed in Kentucky. During a two-day visit to In- 
diana, BARRY SCHNEIDER spoke on arms 
control topics at Indiana University, Purdue 
University and Wabash College. ANNE H. 
CAHN participated in a workshop on national 
security economics, October 26-27, organized 
by the Congressional Research Service at the 
request of Senator William Proxmire, and 
spoke in Ottawa, October 25, on the economics 
of arms transfers at the operational research 
and analysis establishment of Canada’s De- 
partment of National Defense. STEFAN 
LEADER discussed agency-related issues dur- 
ing his October 25 visit to Shippensburg State 
College, in Pennsylvania. On September 25 he 
discussed SALT in a meeting on the Rockville 
campus of Montgomery College, and on Sep- 
tember 27 he and GAIL EISENSTADT spoke 
to separate groups at Prince George’s Com- 
munity College in Largo, Md. JAMES F. 
FLUHR took part in a seminar on arms trans- 
fer policy, October 23, at the Army War Col- 
lege. JANNE NOLAN was a guest lecturer, 
October 26-27, at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N.Y., at the invitation of the Political Science 
Department. JAMES W. MILNER received a 
citation for outstanding community leadership 
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at a luncheon of the Religious Heritage of 
America, October 9, in Washington. WIL- 
LIAM H. MURPHEY has transferred to the 
agency from the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. A graduate of Princeton, Mr. Murphey 
did graduate work in applied mathematics and 
physics at the University of Maryland. 
HARRY E. FORD JR., a retired Air Force 
colonel, left the agency after 18 months in the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA WAT- 
SON addressed the Media-Diplomats Seminar, 
September 26, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. On September 27 Miss Watson 
appeared on WJLA’s noon news show to dis- 


SANTO DOMINGO, Dominican Republic 
—Gathered in front of the Consular Sec- 
tion, recent participants in the first regional 
visa workshop here are, from left, Marsha 
Bellavance, Bridgetown; Douglas V. Ellice 
and Annette Sankies, Georgetown; Frank 
B. Kelly, Santo Domingo; Caresse Bona- 
glia, Caracas; Joseph E. Olenik, visa field 
operations chief, Washington; Mark L. 
Wiznitzer, Caracas; Deborah Deane and 
Barbara M. Johnson, Port of Spain; 
Josette Gaston and Ray Clore, Port-au- 
Prince; Marjorie M. DeSombre, Nassau; 
Carmen Patxot and Peter Romero, Santo 
Domingo; Linda Codrington, Bridgetown; 
Leonie Lockhart, Nassau; James W. Carter 
and Nadine A. Clark, Kingstown. 





cuss the subject of assisting Americans arrested 
abroad. On October 2 Miss Watson spoke to 
the Cleveland World Affairs Council on ‘‘The 
Role of the Consular Officer in Foreign Af- 
fairs.’”? The next day Miss Watson addressed 
the Junior and Community College Adminis- 
trators Conference on ‘‘Youth Travel and the 
Problems of Drug Use Abroad.’’ Miss Watson 
was in Miami, October 6, to inspect the opera- 
tions of the passport agency there. On October 
7 she addressed the Hemispheric Congress for 
Women on ‘‘Women in Foreign Affairs.”’ 
Three days later Miss Watson joined in a panel 
discussion at the conference for chiefs of mis- 
sion in Africa. Between October 16-19, Miss 
Watson presided at the dedication of the new 
consular section at the embassy in Kingston, 
Jamaica. She then officiated at the opening 
ceremonies for the consular agency at Montego 
Bay. 

Deputy assistant secretary HUME 
HORAN gave a luncheon address to the partic- 
ipants in the advanced consular course, at the 
Foreign Service Institute, October 19. On Sep- 
tember 26 Mr. Horan spoke to the Marine 
security guard contingent graduating class. 
CLARA CONTEE of the bureau’s records and 
communications center received a cash per- 
formance award on October 11. 

The Passport Office held a conference for 
assistant agents-in-charge, September 27-29. 
This was the first such conference held in over 
a decade. The emphasis was on the managerial 
role of the assistant agent. Participants in- 
cluded EUNICE FREER from Seattle, 
HELEN STRAUCHEN and AUTHURINE 
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Members of the team with U.S. officials. 


MITCHELL from New York, MARY FELD- 
MAN from Philadelphia, COLUMBUS GEER 
from Washington, EUGENE BRIGGS and 
VINCENT MOORE from Los Angeles, 
RONALD AYRES from Stamford, EDWIN 
CALDWELL from Houston, MARTIN SAL- 
KIN from Detroit, JAMISS SEBERT from 
Boston and WINIFRED COOK from Hono- 
lulu. The deputy director of the Passport Of- 
fice, ROBERT LAMB, inspected, in Septem- 
ber, agencies in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Honolulu. 

FRANCIS X. LAMBERT of the Office of 
Special Consular Services lead a consular as- 
sistance team to assist the consular section of 
Embassy Tel Aviv, the last week in September. 
GERALD OGDEN of the Visa Office was a 
team member. KATHRYN AYRES and 
RONALD ACKER of the Written Inquiries 
Branch of the Visa Office attended the Foreign 
Service Institute course, ‘‘Writing for Manag- 
ers.”” RUDOLPH GLASL from Sao Paulo has 
taken over as Chief of the Accreditation and Is- 
suance Branch of the Visa Office. JOSEPH F. 
FAGAN from the Bureau of East Asian Af- 
fairs has entered on duty in the Coordination 
Division of the Visa Office. BARBARA 
McCOyY has been reassigned from the Passport 
Office to the Visa Office. CARON KLINE has 
resigned from the Public Services Division to 
work for private industry. 

A six-member consular action team met 
recently with officials at the U.S. embassy in 
Panama, and with representatives of the 


Panama Canal Co. and the U.S. Army South- 
ern Command, to plan expansion of consular 
services when the Panama Canal treaties take 
effect in 1979. With the change in status of the 
Canal Zone, the embassy is to assume full con- 
sular responsibility for more than 30,000 
Americans living there. U.S. officials and 
members of the team appear in the accompany- 
ing photo. From left: PETER K. MURPHY, 
Bureau of Consular Affairs; Col. JAMES H. 
TORMEY, Canal Zone lieutenant governor; 
STANLEY CARPENTER, Office of the In- 
spector General; SARAH HORSEY, Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs; and HARRY A. 
QUINN, counselor for consular affairs. Team 
members not shown are ICHIRO MORI, For- 
eign Buildings Office; CARMEN PLACIDO, 
Passport Office; and FRANKLIN COUZ, 
Georgetown University. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


The East Asian administrative officers 
conference was held in the Department, Oc- 
tober 2-6. Attending were DONALD RAU, 
Canberra; CHRISTOPHER RUNCKEL, 
Suva; JOHN G. BACON, Jakarta; LEONA 
ANDERSON, Tokyo; PAUL SADLER, 
Seoul; RALPH BOOHER, Vientiane; J. 
LEONARD BUFLO, Wellington; LYLE 
DITTMER, Port Moresby; NICHOLAS G. 
W. THORNE, Manila; HAROLD VICKERS, 
Peking; JOSEPH CAPRI, Taipei; and 
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RANGOON— More than 2,000 boxing fans 
jammed the street in front of the U.S. em- 
bassy recently to await the results of the 
Ali-Spinks heavyweight championship 
bout. ICA information officer George 
Deligianis holds a sign reporting Ali had 
done it again. 


JOSEPH TAMBONE, Bangkok. 

DAVID STEBBING, Office of Economic 
Policy, attended the 1978 conference on Asia 
sponsored by the Far East-America Council of 
Commerce and Industry, October 2, in New 
York. HERB HOROWITZ, director, Office of 
Regional Affairs, attended the NATO experts 
meeting on Asia, October 16-20. ALAN 
ROMBERG, director, Office of Japan Affairs, 
and HERB COCHRAN participated in the 
U.S.-Japan subcabinet talks, October 3-4. 
WILL ITOH has joined the staff of the Japan 
desk following a tour of duty in London. Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Mongolian Affairs 
welcomed ANDREW RAINER from Prince- 
ton University. He will be working on an in- 
ternship for the next three months. Persons 
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consulting in the bureau included SHARON 
WALTON and THOMAS HOLBROOK, en 
route to Vientiane, Laos; C. PATRICIA 
JUNK, from Sydney; and SARA E. SHONK, 
from Jakarta. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ testi- 
fied, September 29, before the Subcommittee 
on International Economics of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress. He outlined the 
administration’s export policy, and discussed 
in detail the role of the Department and the 
Foreign Service in the recently-announced na- 
tional export policy. Mr. Katz spoke on inter- 
national economic issues, September 25, to 
journalists attending the Media-Diplomatic 
Seminar and, on September 26, he briefed con- 
gressional spouses on the U.S. role in an in- 
tegrated world economy. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS chaired the U.S. delegation to the 


U.S.—New Zealand economic consultations, 
in Washington, September 29. On October 2- 
3, he attended a NATO planning session, in Ot- 
tawa. Mr. Hormats also addressed a high-level 
group of internatiunal businessmen at the Cen- 
ter for International Business, in Houston, 
October 11. His speech concerned foreign pol- 
icy restraints on U.S. trade. 

‘‘International Trade and the U.S. Bal- 
ance of Payments’? was the subject of the 
speech DAVID DUNFORD, director, Plan- 
ning and Economic Analysis Staff, gave at the 
University Rotary Club, in Seattle, September 
28. Mr. Dunford also addressed the northwest 
regional planning committee for the Seattle 
conference on the new International Economic 
Order, October 2. GEORGE TAVLAS of the 
Planning and Economic Analysis Staff attend- 
ed the fall meeting of ‘‘Project LINK,’ in 
Athens, October 2-7. The meeting was held to 
examine new applications of the ‘‘LINK’”’ sys- 
tem. The Great Neck, N.Y. adult education 
program sponsored an all-day seminar on in- 
ternational trade, October 14. JOEL SPIRO, 
chief, Special Trade Activities Division, served 
as moderator for the program. CHARLES 
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BLUM, also of the Special Trade Activities 
Division, was a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) anti-dumping meeting, in Geneva, Oc- 
tober 16-18. 


An International Energy Agency team 
spent two weeks in the United States assessing 
the U.S. energy effort. They were received, Oc- 
tober 2, by STEPHEN BOSWORTH, deputy 
assistant secretary for international resources 
and food policy, GERALD ROSEN, director, 
Office of Fuels and Energy; and RICHARD 
HECKLINGER, Office of Fuels and Energy. 

DONALD HART, deputy director, Office 
of Fuels and Energy, addressed visiting Exxon 
international lawyers, on pending international 
energy issues, in Washington, October 12. Mr. 
Hart also lectured on oil issues before the Mid- 
dle East Seminar, at American University, Oc- 
tober 5. 

MICHAEL LUCY, Office of Fuels and 
Energy, traveled to Ottawa, October 12, as 
part of the U.S. delegation to consultations 
with Canadian authorities concerning the 
Alaskan gas pipeline project. Bilateral negotia- 
tions with Mexico, on textiles, were held in 
Washington, October 12-19. ANN BERRY, 
Textiles Division represented the Department. 


New employees in the bureau include: 

LYNNE F. LAMBERT, Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs; GEORGE LEE, Policy and 
Economic Analysis Staff; and EMMANUEL 
COLTATU, Office of International Cemmu- 
nications Policy. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
traveled to Rome, October 20, accompanying 
the official U.S. delegation to the invesiiture of 
Pope John Paul II. The delegation was headed 
by Speaker of the House THOMAS P. (TIP) 
O’NEILL JR., and included presidential as- 
sistant ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI. Mr. Vest 
was in New York in late September and early 
October to attend bilateral discussions in con- 
nection with the UN General Assembly. 
RICHARD D. VINE, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for European affairs, attended a meeting 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense- 
U.S.-Canada at the Atlantic Fleet Weapons 
Training Facility, in Puerto Rico, October 
11-13. Ambassador KINGMAN BREWSTER 
JR., Court of St. James, visited the Depart- 
ment, October 10-11, for consultations. Am- 
bassador RODNEY KENNEDY-MINOTT, 
Sweden, consulted with officials in Washing- 
ton September 16-22. Ambassador HERBERT 
SALZMAN, permanent U.S. representative to 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation and 
Development, in Paris, was in Washington on 


FRANKFURT—At a recent awards cere- 
mony are, from left, Mrs. Michael 
McGowan; Lt. Col. McGowan, promoted 
from major; consul general W.J. Lehmann; 
Foreign Service national Elisabeth H. 
Schumann, 30-year service award; and 
communications and records officer Stuart 
A, Willa, meritorious service increase. 


consultations, September 25-28. His visit coin- 
cided with the presence in Washington of 
OECD secretary general EMILE vAN LEN- 
NEP, who was accompanied by Ambassador 
Salzman on his calls on U.S. officials. Am- 
bassador MALCOLM TOON participated in 
speaking tours, met with Soviet officials at the 
UN, and returned to Moscow October 14. Am- 
bassador to Switzerland MARVIN WARNER 
returned to Washington, October 12-13, for 
consultations with officials of the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and Treasury. 
Following his consultations in Washington, the 
ambassador delivered the keynote address at 
ceremonies, October 17, at the University of 
Alabama’s Business Hall of Fame. DOUGLAS 
CAMITTA, political officer in Izmir, and 
RICHARD A. SMITH, political officer in 
Ankara, were in the Department for consulta- 
tions in early October. WILLIAM M. 
WOESSNER, director, Office of Central 
European Affairs, delivered a message from 
President Carter at the Steuben Day parade, 
September 16, in New York City. WILLIAM 
E. RYERSON, also of that office, did the same 
at the September 23 Steuben Day parade in 
Philadelphia. ROBERT JOHNSON, of the 
same office, was in Europe, September 11-19, 
for consultations in Casteau, Belgium, Berlin 
and Bonn. ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, 
Office of Northern European Affairs, partici- 
pated in the UN General Assembly session in 
New York. The officer-in-charge of United 
Kingdom affairs, DUFOUR WOOLELEY, vis- 
ited London, Dublin, Belfast and Edinburgh, 
October 11-18, for consultations. United 
Kingdom/Bermuda desk officer PETER 
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REAMS visited the consulate general and naval 
air station in Bermuda, September 20-22, for 
consultations. 

RICHARD J. SMITH, director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs, traveled to Colorado 
Springs, Colo., September 25. GERALD J. 
MONROE, economic officer, took part in auto 
pact talks in Ottawa, September 21, and, on 
October 12, participated in U.S.-Canadian an- 
titrust consultations. On October 12 WIL- 
LIAM A. GARLAND took part in consulta- 
tions, in Ottawa, with Canadian authorities on 
construction of the northern gas pipeline. 
SIDNEY FRIEDLAND, environmental offi- 
cer, attended International Joint Commission 
public hearings on regulation of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Richelieu River. He also traveled 
to Ottawa, September 19-22, for consultations 
regarding the semi-annual meeting and again, 
October 2-6, to attend the meeting itself. 
PAUL L. LAASE, deputy director, Office of 
OECD European Community and Atlantic Po- 
litical-Economic Affairs, conducted a work- 
shop on ‘‘Possible OECD Approaches to Nar- 
cotics Control,’’ at the October 4-5 European 
regional narcotics conference, in Madrid. 
DENIS LAMB departed Washington, Septem- 
ber 26, to replace ROBERT MORRIS as depu- 
ty chief of mission at the U.S. mission to the 
European Community. BOB MONKS, rota- 
tional officer there, arrived in Brussels, 
September 22. THEODORE E. RUSSELL, 
officer-in-charge for European Community af- 
fairs, visited Brussels, Bonn and Paris for con- 
sultations, September 18-22. PAUL 
SCHLAMM joined the staff of the Office of 
Southern European Affairs, as assistant Greek 
desk officer. 

SHERROD MCCALL, deputy director, 
Office of Soviet Affairs, spoke on U.S.-Soviet 
relations at conferences on ‘‘U.S. Security and 
the Soviet Challenge,’’ in Miami, September 
26; Tampa, Septernber 27; and Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 17. Other staff activities in that office 
were as follows: BEN M. ZOOK departed for 
Geneva, September 15, for SALT talks, return- 
ing October 5; AVIS BOHLEN departed Ge- 
neva for SALT talks, October 11; KENT 
BROWN went to New York, September 22, to 
participate in U.S.-USSR pre-UN General As- 
sembly consultations; ROBERT PERITO 
spoke to Smith College and Amherst students 
on SALT, October 16-17; ALAN KRAUSE 
traveled to the Soviet Union, September 
29-October 11, visiting Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kiev in connection with cultural and 
academic exchange programs; JAMES WIL. 
KINSON, deputy director for exchanges, 
traveled to Minneapolis, October 6-8, to par- 
ticipate in the opening of the Russian arts 
festival sponsored by the University of Minne- 
sota and the Minneapolis cultural community. 
ROBERT CLARKE joined the Economic Sec- 
tion of the Office of Soviet Affairs in October, 
replacing JAMES A. TREICHEL, who will 
attend the economics course at the Foreign 
Service Institute next year. 

STEPHEN J. LEDOGAR, director, Of- 
fice of NATO and Atlantic Political/ Military 
Affairs, traveled to various NATO capitals, for 
consultations, the weeks of September 18 and 
25. Other staff activities in that office were as 
follows: LEON FUERTH attended the high- 
level group meeting in Brussels, October 17-18; 
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DONALD J. MCCONNELL attended the nu- 
clear planning group meeting in Brussels, Oc- 
tober 19-20; MICHAEL R. VICK arrived on 
August 12 to assume his duties in the Arms 
Control and Strategic Affairs Section; JOHN 
C. KORNBLUM accompanied DAVID FIL- 
VAROFF, co-chairman of the delegation to the 
experts’ meeting on peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, in Montreux, on his visits to NATO/ 
Brussels and other capitals the weeks of Oc- 
tober 9 and 16. 


Foreign Service Institute 


DONNA BOYCOTT has been reassigned 
to the School of Professional Studies, Congen 
Rosslyn, from the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral. ANDREA THOMAS has reported for 
duty to the School of Language Studies, 
Department of East Asian Languages. SUSAN 


The Foreign Service Institute kicked off its 
1979 Combined Federal Campaign drive 
with a presentation of awards for the spec- 
tacularly successful 1978 campaign. George 
S. Springsteen, right, director, accepted the 
award for the institute, which last year 
reached 147% of its goal, far higher than 
any other bureau in the Department. Key 
workers pictured here are, front row, left 
to right, John Miller, Marika Kopelaki, 
Betty Dudley, Fayeann Novak, Josephine 
Cristofaro and Barbara Martin. Second 
row, left to right: Brian V. Evans, Paul 
Carr, Unia Sue Averette, Kimberly Batson 
and Scarlett Swan. Unable to attend were 
Jack Ulsh, Ben Park, Marie Arena and 
Jeanne Ronchetti. 
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THOMAS has joined the staff of the Office of 
Management, Personnel Office. Dr. DAVID 
SCOTT PALMER, head of Latin American 
studies, lectured at various public and private 
institutions in Columbia, Panama, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala and Mexico, September 18- 
30, as an American specialist for the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency. Topics in- 
cluded U.S.-Latin relations, U.S. human rights 
policy, military governments and the Panama 
Canal treaties. Dr. Palmer also assisted with 
the Post Professional Development/Area Stud- 
ies Program at the U.S. embassy in each coun- 
try. Dr. PETER K. BECHTOLD, Chairman 
for Near East-North Africa, attended a con- 
ference on ‘‘Strategies of Local Development 
in the Middle East,’’ at the University of 
Maryland, September 20-23, and chaired a 
panel on developmental issues in Egypt. Dr. 
WALTER D. CONNOR, Chairman of East 
Europe-USSR area studies, addressed panels 
on ‘‘Czechoslovakia 1968: Ten Years After,”’ 
and on priorities in academic exchanges with 
the USSR and Eastern Europe, at the annual 
convention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies, in Colum- 
bus, O., October 13-14. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATT DERIAN de- 
parted the United States, September 30, for 
two weeks of official visits in Europe, ac- 
companied by staff assistant EILEEN 
HEAPHY. In Bonn and Berlin, Ms. Derian 
discussed matters relating to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. In Vienna 
she conferred with government officials and 





voluntary agency representatives on refugee 
matters. In Geneva, Ms. Derian represented 
the United States at the executive committee 
meeting of the UN High Commission for Ref- 
ugees, where she announced the U.S. contribu- 
tion of $5.1 million to the general refugee pro- 
gram for Africa. In Strasbourg, Ms. Derian 
met with the Secretary General and ambassa- 
dors to the Council of Europe and the Euro- 
pean Human Rights Commission. FRANK 
SIEVERTS, acting deputy assistant secretary 
for refugees and migration affairs, and 
GEORGE WARREN, senior adviser on refu- 
gees and international organizations, also took 
part in the Geneva meeting. Refugee officer 
LARRY ARTHUR participated as the repre 
sentative to the Subcommittee on International 
Protection of Refugees. Following her trip to 
Europe, Ms. Derian traveled to Nashville, 
Tenn., where she addressed the National Asso- 
ciation of Human Rights Workers, October 15, 
and received a human rights award on behalf 
of President Carter. 

On September 26, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for human rights MARK SCHNEIDER 
addressed a State Department Media-Diplomat 
Seminar on the U.S. human rights policy. On 
October 5 he testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology, on U.S.- 
USSR scientific exchanges and transfers. On 
October 12 Mr. Schneider addressed the Afri- 
can chiefs-of-mission conference, in the Loy 
Henderson Room, on human rights and refu- 
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GENEVA—Assistant Secretary for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs Patt 
Derian greets Abdou Ciss, director of 
assistance of the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees. 


gee problems. He traveled to Geneva, N.Y., 
October 14, to address a symposium at Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges on the politics of 
human rights. Human rights officer BOB 
MAXIM briefed a gathering of evangelical 
publishers, September 25, at the White House 
on U.S. human rights policy. On September 27 
he addressed a group of Seventh Day Advent- 
ists at the State Department. On October 6 Mr. 
Maxim traveled to Akron, O., to address a 
conference on the teaching of human rights, 
sponsored by the University of Akron’s Center 
for Peace Studies. On October 4 STEVE 
COHEN, deputy assistant secretary for human 
rights and security affairs, addressed a 
Department-sponsored meeting at the Society 
of Consumer Affairs Professionals on the 
human rights policy. On October 12, Mr. 
Cohen addressed a seminar: ‘‘Foreign Policy 
Control/Human Rights Policy,’’ sponsored by 
the Western International Trade Group, in 
Reno, Nev. On October 22 CHARLES B. 
SALMON JR., director, Office of Human 
Rights, participated in a panel on human 
rights, sponsored by Purdue University’s Hillel 
Foundation, in Lafayette. Human rights of- 
ficer ROBERTA COHEN briefed participants 
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in a CIA midcareer course, October 13, on 
‘The U.S. Stand on Human Rights.”’ 

The Office of Refugee and Migration has 
held ongoing consultations with voluntary 
agencies on refugee matters. In the past month, 
JERE BROH-KAHN, chief of the Indochinese 
Refugee Program in the Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, met in New York with the 
executive director of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, to discuss computeriza- 
tion of the agencies’ programs. Several other 
trips were made to New York during the month 
by Mr. Broh-Kahn and staffers CARL HAR- 
RIS, KEN THOMAS and ARCHIE LANG, to 
discuss the general problems of refugee spon- 
sorship. 


Inspector General’s Office 


With the retirement of Inspector General 
THEODORE L. ELIOT JR. on October 16, 
deputy inspector general ROBERT C. BREW- 
STER has been designated acting inspector 
general. Senior inspector JAMES M.' WILSON 
JR. also retired from the Service in October. 
Mr. Wilson, however, has agreed to continue 
to assist the Inspection Corps, when needed, as 
a consulting expert. He will continue to head 
the inspection team reviewing elements of the 
Bureau of Administration area. LINDA L. 
CARTER has assumed her duties as a secretary 
in the Inspectors’ Office, on the second floor 
of New State. PAUL S. CARPENTER joined 
the staff as an inspector on October 23. Mr. 
Carpenter was formerly with the General Ac- 
counting Office. Deputy inspector general 
SANFORD MENTER traveled during the lat- 
ter part of October to Brussels and Paris for 
consultation with inspection teams and mission 
management. 


Inter-American Affairs 


WILLIAM KNEPPER has joined Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Andean Affairs, 
as alternate director, and ENRIQUE PEREZ 
has assumed responsibility for Bolivian affairs 
within the Office of Andean Affairs. DAN 
SANDERS, Office of Andean Affairs, partici- 
pated in the Week of the Americas co-spon- 
sored by the City of Fort Lauderdale and the 
Government of Ecuador. RICHARD C. 
GRAHAM, alternate director, Inter-American 
Affairs, Central America, traveled on consul- 
tation to the Central American countries in 
October, and ARLEN WILSON, officer-in- 
charge of El Salvadoran affairs, visited that 
country on consultation in October. The bu- 
reau welcomes RALPH GUZMAN as the new 
deputy assistant secretary, replacing FRANK 
MCNEIL. 


Intelligence and Research 


Dr. ROBERT D. HODGSON, director, 
Office of The Geographer, visited the Gover- 
nor of Alaska and his resources staff to discuss 
maritime boundaries between Canada and the 
United States, October 2-4. Dr. ELVYN A. 
STONEMAN, geographer of that office, par- 
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ticipated on a panel in applied geography at 
Michigan State University, September 17-18. 
ROSS E. COWEY, director, Office of Stra- 
tegic Affairs, attended the Nuclear Weapons 
Orientation Course in Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico, September 19-21. TOM MAERTENS, 
analyst in that office, attended the SALT con- 
ference in Geneva. 


ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, Europe and 
Global Research Group, Office of External 
Research, participated in an Airlie House 
meeting on ‘‘Security Policies of the West 
European Left,’’ sponsored by Columbia Uni- 
versity, September 29. He also attended 
meetings sponsored by the Office for Com- 
bating Terrorism and Georgetown Law Center 
with PROFESSOR DEBEER, University of 
Cologne, on his research on terrorism in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The Office of 
External Research sponsored a colloquium on 
Venezuela, September 22. Among topics dis- 
cussed were the Venezuelan economy, domestic 
politics and opinion and international rela- 
tions. MARTIN LOWENKOPF, analyst, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for Africa, con- 
sulted with officials in London, Johannesburg, 
Lusaka, Mozambique and other southern Afri- 
ca posts, September 21-October 13. WALTER 
RAMSAY, analyst in that office, lectured at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, September 27. ED- 
WARD SCHAEFER, analyst in that office, at- 
tended the NATO African experts meeting, in 
Brussels, September 26-28. 


MARTIN J. KOHN, chief, Communist 
Economic Relations Division, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis, lectured on 
Soviet-Eastern European economic relations at 
a panel on ‘‘The Political Implications of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance,”’ at 
the 10th national convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies, October 13. EDWARD R. SPRING- 
ER, analyst in that office, attended a con- 
ference on ‘‘Energy in the 1980s: Conflict or 
Cooperation,’’ at the University of Colorado, 
October 16-17. STANLEY S. BEDLINGTON, 
analyst, Southeast Asia and Pacific Division, 
Office of Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific, attended the Washington regional 
council of the International Studies Associa- 
tion. He also lectured on ethnicity in Southeast 
Asia, at the Foreign Service Institute. WAL- 
TER BREER, analyst in that office, lectured 
on Japanese defense at Harvard University’s 
Japan Forum, October 13. ROBERT F. 
DORR, analyst in that office, visited South 
Korea and Japan for consultations, September 
22-October 3. ROBERT IUNGERICH, ana- 
lyst in that office, lectured on Indochina at the 
Foreign Service Institute, October 12. ED- 
WARD OLSEN, analyst in that office, lec- 
tured at a Departmental public briefing for 
American University students. JON A. 
WIANT, analyst in that office, attended the 
Burma studies colloquium at Denison Univer- 
sity, Gainesville, O., October 13-15. He also 
lectured on U.S.-Philippine relations at the 
Foreign Service Institute, October 12. WIL- 
LIAM D. WOLLE, director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Near East and 
South Asia, addressed the convention of 
‘‘Order of St. Ignatius of Antioch’’ at Palm 
Beach, Fla., on the Middle East, October 13. 
PHILIP J. GRIFFIN, special assistant to the 
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director, visited Libya, Egypt, the West Bank, 
Jordan and Syria, as part of an orientation 
trip, September 16-October 1. He also at- 
tended the NATO Middle East experts meeting 
in Brussels, October 2-6. KAREN LONGE- 
TEIG, analyst, South Asia division of that of- 
fice, recently returned from an orientation and 
consultation tour in Nepal, Bangladesh, India 
and Pakistan. SAMUEL J. ROBERTS, Israeli 
analyst, engaged in embassy consultations and 
meetings with political figures and officials, in 
Israel and Egypt, September 18-October 5. 

GEORGE S. HARRIS, director, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western Europe, at- 
tended the defense attache conference in Berch- 
tesgaden, Germany, September 20-23; con- 
ferred with AMBASSADOR KIRK in Vienna, 
and consulted with U.S. officials in Paris, 
Lisbon, London and Berlin, September 23- 
October 10. He also attended a Seminar on the 
Middle East at Columbia University, October 
18. PHILIP J. WOLFSON, chief, Northern 
and Central Europe Division, participated in 
an executive seminar at the Federal Executive 
Institute, Charlottesville, Va., October 4-6. 
TERRENCE GRANT, analyst in that office, 
attended a symposium on U.S.-Turkish rela- 
tions, sponsored by Columbia University and 
the American-Turkish Association, in New 
York, October 4-5. EDWARD KEETON, ana- 
lyst in that office, consulted with U.S. officials 
in Rome, Milan and Paris, September 
14-October 2. JOHN CAMPBELL, also of 
that office, consulted with U.S. officials and 
British and Irish personalities, in London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin and Cork, September 
28-October 13. ANNE GALER RYAN, 
analyst in that office, attended a conference on 
Eurocommunism at the City University of New 
York, October 5-7. 


PAUL K. COOK, director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, presented a paper on ‘‘The 
Soviet View of China’’ to a Sino-Soviet Affairs 
Conference, at the National Defense Universi- 
ty, Fort McNair, October 10. Mr. Cook lec- 
tured to a graduate honors seminar and a com- 
bined underclass group on ‘‘Continuity and 
Change in the Soviet Political Process: The 
Succession, A Case Study,’’ October 11. He 
participated in a European defense attache 
conference, in Berchtesgaden, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, September 18-20, and consult- 
ed with embassies in Moscow and East Berlin, 
September 22-27. IRENE B. JAFFEE, 
FRANK FOLDVARY and PAUL COSTO- 
LANSKI, all analysts in that office, partici- 
pated in a conference on ‘‘The Economic Im- 
pact of International Economic Disturbances 
on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe,”’ at 
the Kennan Institute, September 25-26. IVAN 
MATUSEK, IRENE JAFFEE, NICHOLAS 
ANDREWS and FRANK FOLDVARY, ana- 
lysts in that office, attended the Polish- 
American Day conference sponsored by the 
Department, October 5. DONALD E. 
GRAVES, analyst in that office, addressed the 
annual meeting of the New York Surgical 
Society, on the Soviet political leadership. He 
also attended, with PAUL COSTOLANSKI of 
that office, the annual convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies, in Columbus, O., October 
12-15. 
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JANET CRIST, analyst, South America 
division, Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics, visited Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru, for consultations, Septem- 
ber 4-22. DAVID G. SMITH, analyst in that 
office, consulted with officials in Brazil and 
Cuba, September 25-October 12. 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


DAVID NEWSOM, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, addressed the Euro- 
pean regional narcotics conference, October 
4-5, at Madrid. Senior adviser MATHEA 
FALCO and narcotics coordinators from most 
of our European embassies heard the Under 
Secretary discuss international narcotics con- 
trol, with special emphasis on European na- 
tions. DONALD FIELD, Office of Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control, attended the Burma 
Colloquium, at Denison University, in Ohio, 
October 14-15. JAMES VAN WERT and 
PAUL KATZ, also of the Office, visited the 
Bahamas, October 16-19, to discuss the devel- 
opment of a narcotic control program with of- 
ficials from the Government of the Bahamas. 
On October 16, Hong Kong narcotics commis- 
sioner E. I. LEE met and discussed narcotics 
control with senior adviser Falco on his way to 
an International Criminal Police Organization 
conference in Panama. On October 12, Lieu- 
tenant General FELIX GALVAN LOPEZ, 
Mexican secretary of national defense, visited 
the Department of State, where he met with the 
Counselor and other officials, including As- 
sistant Secretary VIRON P. VAKY, and depu- 
ty senior advisers JOSEPH H. LINNEMANN 
and EDWIN G. CORR to discuss narcotics 
cooperation. Colonel OBIDIO APARICIO, 
director general, Bolivian National Police, 
called upon Ms. Falco, October 17, and dis- 
cussed narcotics control cooperation in 
Bolivia’s coca growing areas. General LUIS 
ALPHONSO ORTIZ, commander of Vene- 
zuela’s Guardia National Training Academy, 
met with Mr. Corr concerning narcotics con- 
trol training programs. On October 18, Turks 
and Caicos Islands attorney general G. D. 
MEERABUX and minister of public works 
LOUIS ATWOOD met with Mr. Corr to dis- 
cuss drug problems in the Caribbean area, and 
possible means of cooperative enforcement 
endeavors. 

A workshop was recently held in the De- 
partment to train budget and fiscal personnel 
in project accounting concepts and procedures 
for the international narcotics control pro- 
gram. The workshop was held under the aus- 
pices of the Office of International Narcotics 
Control and a financial services working group 
which was constituted to make plans for, and 
direct, the transfer from AID to the Depart- 
ment, of the financial services support function 
for international narcotics control activities. 
Participants in the workshop were are shown in 
the accompanying photo. Seated, from left: 
JOSEPH ARONHIME, Kabul; PILAR OR- 
RICO, La Paz; MARIA TERESA SALAZAR, 
Lima; IRMA TELLO, Mexico; HELEN 
AMORIM, Brasilia; WILLIAM GRAY, Bra- 
silia. Standing, from left: DEWEY 
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Narcotic workshop participants 


WATKINS, Budget and Finance; CHARLES 
MARTIN, consultant; DONNELLY A. SOH- 
LIN, controller for the Office of International 
Narcotics Control; GARY EVERETT, Quito; 
JORGE CARCELEN, Quito; TRAVIS RAT- 
TAN, La Paz; EDWARD HARKNESS, La 
Paz; RICHARD WEEKS, Bogota; HILLARY 
CUNNINGHAM, Mexico; BALTAZAR 
VELASCO, Bogota; HARBANS SAHNI, 
Kabul; HENRY EL-MALLA, Egypt; 
GEORGE LANE, Lima; MABEL SEKIYA, 
Rangoon; ROY YOUNG, Bangkok; ALEY 
AHMAD MIRZA, Islamabad; PRAYUT 
SETHABUTR, Bangkok; MAUREEN 
FLYNN, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; 
JAMES MARABLE, Budget and Finance; 
LEONARD HAGERTY, consultant; and 
LEON HALL, Budget and Finance, chairman 
of the working group. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


The 33rd session of the UN General As- 
sembly began in New York on September 19. 
CHARLES REILLY served as administrative 
officer in charge of arrangements for the 
Secretary’s party. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization and World Health Organization 
Codex Alimentarius Committee on Food 
Hygiene met in Washington, September 18-22. 
GREGORY GAY served as conference officer, 
LARRY ATCHERSON as administrative of- 
ficer, MILDRED CARTER as documents of- 
ficer, MARGARET ROBERTS as deputy doc- 
uments officer and RANDOLPH COYLE IV 
and ERIC DANNERHOJ as general services 
officers. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
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tion and World Health Organization Codex 
Alimentarius Committee on Fruits and Vege- 
tables met in Washington, September 25-27. 
Mr. Gay served as conference officer, Mr. 
Atcherson as administrative officer, LINDA 
JACOBSON as documents officer, BERNICE 
GILLESPIE as documents assistant and Mr. 
Coyle and Mr. Dannerhoj as general services 
officers. BRYAN BAAS visited the U.S. mis- 
sion in New York, on consultations, October 6. 
THOMAS PETTIT and PAUL HOOPER 
have joined the Office of International Con- 
ferences’ Administrative Division. WALKER 
A. DIAMANTI, agency director for transpor- 
tation and communications, participated in the 
fourth meeting of the Commission of the 
Americas of the World Tourism Organization, 
at Buenos Aires, September 11-16. THOMAS 
NILES, deputy director, Office of UN Political 
Affairs, accompanied the Secretary to Pretoria 
for the ‘‘Western Five’? meetings, with the 
South African Government, on Namibia, Oc- 
tober 13-19. 


ROGER BREWIN has been designated 
agency director for agriculture, and PAUL 
BYRNES has been designated director, Office 
of International Conferences. RICHARD A. 
DUGSTAD recently assumed duties as deputy 
chief of the Program Division, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences. From the Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion, comes THOMAS PETTIT, who is serv- 
ing as administrative officer in the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences. Arriving from Oran, 
Algeria, is LINE R. HEYNIGER, program of- 
ficer in the Secretariat to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. Currently serving 
as international economist in the Agency Direc- 
torate for Agriculture is XENIA VUNOVIC. 
DOUGLAS KINNEY comes from the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum to the Office of UN Politi- 


cal Affairs. ROBERT J. LENT is interning 
under the work-study program, until December 
31, and is assigned to the Office of Devel- 
opment and Humanitarian Programs. 
CHARLES DOSCHER has been reassigned to 
the U.S. embassy in Quito, as administrative 
officer, from the Office of International Con- 
ferences. ALBERTO J. MORA, from the 
Agency Directorate for Agriculture, has 
returned to law school. 


SECRETARIAT TO U.S. NATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, 
director; RICHARD K. NOBBE, deputy direc- 
tor; WILLIAM HARLEY, media consultant; 
NANCY HARTLEY, public information offi- 
cer; and CAROL COLLOTON, education of- 
ficer; participated in the 20th session of the 
UNESCO General Conference, in Paris, Oc- 
tober 24-November 28. OSCAR J. OLSON 
JR., executive director, Man and the Biosphere 
Program, attended an international monitoring 
workshop in the Great Smoky Mountains bio- 
sphere reserve cluster, October 23-28. LINE 
HEYNIGER, cultural affairs officer, par- 
ticipated in the International Symposium on 
the Political Participation of Women. Spon- 
sored by UNESCO, the symposium was held at 
the School of Law of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, October 20-26. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HAROLD H. 
SAUNDERS, accompanied by NATHANIAL 
HOWELL, deputy director, Office of Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq Affairs, traveled to 
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Amman, to meet with King Hussein, October 
15. Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM R. 
CRAWFORD delivered an address on the U.S. 
role in the Middle East to the Petro-markets’ 
1979 Conference, in Atlanta, October 11. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary JACK MIKLOS 
spoke on South Asia to the Spokane Press 
Club, October 12. Deputy assistant secretary 
MORRIS DRAPER appeared on the Chicago 
public television program, ‘‘Forum.’’ October 
17, answering questions on the U.S. Middle 
East policy. He spoke on the same subject to 
the Women’s National Democratic Club, Oc- 
tober 12. WILLIAM DOZIER, director, Of- 
fice of Regional Affairs, spoke on ‘‘Business 
and Economic Interests in the Middle East’’ at 
the University of Pennsylvania, October 10. 
Colonel WOLFF GROSS, politico-military 
adviser in the Office of Regional Affairs, gave 
a Middle East briefing to the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, in the Department, October 20. RON- 
ALD NEUMANN, Jordan country officer, 
traveled to Wilmington, October 15, to speak 
to the Friends’ Peace Committee on U.S. pol- 
icy in the Middle East. THOMAS R. TURLEY 
SR., general services, Office of the Executive 
Director, returned after an extended period of 
temporary duty at Tripoli (May 8-July 16) and 
Damascus (July 17-September 30). HENRY A. 
ENGLEBRECHT, senior energy and economic 
adviser, Office of Regional Affairs, attended 
the Department of Energy’s nuclear fuel cycle 
course, held in Washington and Los Alamos 
during September. Ambassador-designate to 
Muscat MARSHALL W. WILEY recently 


completed a schedule of business consultations 
with various U.S. companies in New York, 
under the auspices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. LEE O. COL- 
DREN, country officer for Sri Lanka, recently 
returned from an orientation trip to Sri Lanka. 
In addition to consultations in Colombo, 
Madras and New Delhi, Mr. Coldren also vis- 
ited the Republic of the Maldives, where he 
called on PRESIDENT-ELECT GAYOOM on 
the capital island of Male. 

Ambassadors consulting recently in the 
bureau included: EDWARD MULCAHY, am- 
bassador to Tunisia; RICHARD B. PARKER, 
ambassador-designate to Morocco; ULRIC 
HAYNES JR., ambassador to Algeria; ROB- 
ERT ANDERSON, former ambassador to 
Morocco; and MARSHALL W. WILEY, am- 
bassador-designate to Muscat. Following the 
Camp David talks Ambassador HERMANN 
EILTS remained in Washington for several 
days’ consultation before returning to Cairo, 
September 25. HENRY MATTOX, economic/ 
commercial counselor, Embassy Cairo, was in 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan—Members of the 
first American climbing team to reach 
the top of K-2, world’s second highest 
mountain, visit Diane Rice, embassy secre- 
tary. Mrs. Rice helped the team with ar- 
rangements. From left are Lou Reichardt 
and John Roskelly; Mrs. Rice; Edward 
Rice, AID; Jim Wickwire and Rob 
Schaller. 
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Washington on consultations, and to partici- 
pate in the fourth annual meeting of the 
Egypt-U.S. Business Council. CHARLES E. 
MARTHINSEN, director, Office of Egyptian 
Affairs, attended the Secretary’s luncheon, Oc- 
tober 3, at the U.S. mission to the UN, in New 
York, in honor of the Organization of African 
Unity. MELINDA KIMBLE, financial officer, 
Embassy Cairo, was in the Department for 
several days’ consultation in October. 

H. R. LUCIUS, deputy director, Office of 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh Af- 
fairs, completed an orientation trip to 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh, Oc- 
tober 1-22. 

New personnel assignments in the bureau 
irclude: DEBBIE A. KIRCHNER, secretary, 
Office of the Bureau Public Adviser; 
LUCILLE A. DAYER, secretary, Office of 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya Affairs; 
LILLIAN SMITH, secretary, Office of Ara- 
bian Peninsula Affairs; and LEOMIE 
BROWN, secretary, Office of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Bangladesh Affairs. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, with 
JAMES WALLEN, associate director for en- 
gineering, and LARRY G. PENDLETON JR., 
associate director for contracting, spent two 
weeks of discussions with Israeli and Egyptian 
officials, and reviewed all phases of field 
operations, at the Sinai field mission, in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Kontos and J. THOMAS McAN- 
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DREW attended the annual conference of the 
Middle East Institute, in Washington, Septem- 
ber 29-30. ANITA BAHTI, wife of JAMES H. 
BAHTI, deputy director of the mission, ar- 
rived in Jerusalem, at their official residence, 
on September 22. RICHARD J. SLOTT, liai- 
son officer at the mission, was on home visita- 
tion leave in the United States, in early Oc- 
tober. WAYNE E. WHITE was to report to 
the Sinai as a liaison officer on October 24. He 
was transferring from Port au Prince. 


Personnel 


The bureau is planning to form working 
groups to develop action plans on several prob- 
lems areas which office directors and other 
staff members determined at an Airlie House 
planning conference to be among the most im- 
portant issues facing the bureau. The issues in- 
cluded affirmative action, merit promotion 
and the cone system. JILL AHERN, secretary, 
has joined the staff of the Employee Manage- 
ment Relations Office. 


ARTHUR WOODRUFF represented the 
Director General at joint State-Commerce 
economic-commercial conferences in Salzburg, 
Austria, October 9-12, and Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, October 16-19. In addition to par- 
ticipating in the conferences, Mr. Woodruff 
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was to visit several posts to discuss personnel 
policies and problems, among them Warsaw, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Belgrade and Buch- 
arest. BART MOON and PETER GREGORY 
attended a consular conference in Manila, 
November 1, where they represented the Di- 
rector General. Post stop-overs for them fol- 
lowing the conference were to include Kuala 
Lumpur, Jakarta, Singapore, Port Moresby, 
Sydney and Suva, Fiji. 


ROBERT GORDON, formerly consul 
general in Florence, has joined the Director 
General’s staff as the Department’s first coor- 
dinator for the handicapped. Mr. Gordon is 
currently mapping out plans and policies for 
implementing the Department’s program for 
the recruitment, employment and utilization of 
the handicapped. 


OFFICE OF RECRUITMENT, 
EXAMINATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Newly assigned employees to the Pre- 
Assignment Center are DIANE E. SALSER, 
DONNA L. WINEBERGER, CONSTANCE 
L. HAASE, SUSAN R. JESKE, DELORIS D. 
McCAIN and DAVID E. ROBERTS. 
Twenty-seven ‘‘career advisers’ visited ap- 
proximately 200 college campuses, and a 
number of women’s and minority. organiza- 
tions, between mid-September and mid- 
October, to stimulate interest in Foreign Serv- 


WINNEBA, Ghana—Director General 
Harry G. Barnes Jr., on a tour of African 
posts, confers with Peace Corps volunteers. 
From left are Ambassador Robert P. 
Smith; volunteer Chris Hennemeyer, son of 
Kobert Hennemeyer, consul general in 
Munich; an unidentified volunteer; and 
Ambassador Barnes. 


ice careers. From this office were director 
DUDLEY W. MILLER, Board of Examiners 
staff director WEVER GIM, JULIAN BART- 
LEY, GLENN MABRAY, deputy examiners 
AVERY ADAMS, PHILIP AXELROD, 
JOEL BILLER, JOHN BROGAN, GERALD 
DE SANTILLANA, ALTA FOWLER, ROB- 
ERT HOUSTON, RICHARD JOHNSON, 
EARL KESSLER, DONALD KREISBERG, 
WAYNE LEININGER, RICHARD SEAR- 
ING, A. JOHN WARNECKI and JAMES 
WEINER. Assisting as career advisers from 
other bureaus and the International Com- 
munication Agency were: Training and Liaison 
Staff. BRENNE BACHMANN, Office of Pro- 
gram coordination; ROCK HUANG, Foreign 
Service Institutee DOROTHY STANSBURY, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; VICTOR 
BONILLA-SOSA, Legal; CHARLES AN- 
GULA, Bureau of Public Affairs; KENNETH 
LONGMYER, International Communication 
Agency; JOHN A. McCARTHY, DAVID W. 
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SMITH and WILLIAM D. MILLER. The of- 
fice budget for advertising the December writ- 
ten examination for Foreign Service officer was 
doubled this year. Announcements were placed 
in 112 publications aimed at women and 
minorities. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director LESLIE GELB accompanied the 
Secretary to Geneva and Moscow in connection 
with negotiations of strategic arms limitations, 
October 20-25. Senior deputy director RICH- 
ARD A. ERICSON JR. prepared to depart to 
assume his duties as ambassador to Iceland. He 
was to be succeeded by DANIEL O’DONO- 
HOE, who departs as deputy chief of mission 
from Bangkok. Deputy director DAVID 
GOMPERT and the director of the Office of 
Munitions Control, WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
participated as panelists in the annual meeting 
of the Aerospace Industries Association, in 
Charleston, S.C., October 17-20. The bureau 
held a political adviser conference, in Wash- 
ington, October 25-27. Participants received 
briefings on State and Defense Department 
issues, and advised on events in the field. 

DAVID GOMPERT, ARNOLD KAN- 
TER and FRANKLIN MILLER addressed the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, at Princeton, October 26. 
They spoke on international security policy. 
Mr. Kanter addressed the Georgetown Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, on 
foreign military sales, September 18. FOR- 
REST W. BARNETT, director, Office of Sys- 
tems Analysis, addressed civic groups in Texas 
on SALT and strategic forces, October 25-26. 
RICHARD DAVIS, Office of Systems Analy- 
sis, attended the nuclear planning group meet- 
ing, in Brussels, in October. Mr. Davis and 
BRUCE MacDONALD, Systems Analysis Of- 
fice, attended the nuclear weapons course given 
by Sandia Labs in October. ERIC NEWSOM, 
deputy director, Office of International Securi- 
ty Policy, attended meetings of the NATO 
High Level Group, in Brussels, October 16-17. 
PAUL SCHLAMM departed the Office of In- 
ternational Security Operations and was suc- 
ceeded by RUSSELL SURBER. Colonel 
DALLAS COX of Fort Bragg joined the staff 
of the Office of International Security Opera- 
tions, for a six-week period. WILLIAM 
COURTNEY joined the staff of the Office of 
International Security Policy. ROBERT W. 
HANSEN, a member of the faculty at Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio, joined the staff 
of the Office of Disarmament and Arms Con- 
trol, for a one-year tour under the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act. ROBERT SMITH de- 
parted the Office of Security Assistance and 
Sales and assumed his duties in the Interna- 
tional Security Affairs Division, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. IRA LEVY joined the 
Air Force Staff at the Department of Defense. 
OWEN ROBERTS joined the staff of the In- 
ternational Security Affairs Division, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, where he will be 
director of the African regional office. ANDY 
THOMS, deputy director, Office of Security 
Assistance Special Projects, conducted a 
seminar on conventional arms transfers, at the 
Army War College, Carlisle, Pa., October 10. 
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LINDA BRADY, and international affairs fel- 
low of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
joined the staff of the Office of Disarmament 
and Arms Control, for the duration of her 
fellowship. MARK PALMER, director, Office 
of Disarmament and Arms Control, partici- 
pated in a conference on U.S. security and the 
soviet challenge, in Pittsburgh, October 17. 
Deputy director CHARLES HENKIN gave a 
colloquium on SALT, at Los Alamos, October 
16-17. MICHAEL ARIETTI, Disarmament 
and Arms Conirol, served on the comprehen- 
sive test ban negotiations delegation, in 
Geneva, September 18-October 2. WILLIAM 
VEALE, Disarmament and Arms Control, led 
a seminar on mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions, at the Army War College, October 12. 

The following new personnel have re- 
ported to the Bureau’s security assistance and 
sales unit: IRWIN PERNICK will be handling 
arms transfer issues relating to Europe. AN- 
THONY ALLITTO will cover the same issues 
for the Middle East and South Asia. Col. 
GLENN REISLING has assumed responsibili- 
ties for the administration of U.S. security 
assistance programs. The unit welcomes back 
LAURA DAVIS from her temporary leave of 
absence. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
addressed the Missouri Press Association con- 
vention, in St. Louis, September 30. Mr. 
Carter’s recent travels accompanying SECRE- 
TARY VANCE included a trip to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, and trips to South Africa, Swit- 
zerland and the USSR. Deputy assistant secre- 
tary WILLIAM D. BLAIR JR. was a speaker 
at the National Council on Philanthropy, in 
Minneapolis, October 19. Deputy assistant sec- 
retary WILLIAM J. DYESS visited Germany 
and Switzerland on speaking engagements in 
coordination with the International Communi- 
cation Agency, September 25-October 5. On 
September 28-29 Mr. Dyess also attended 
NATO’s Conference on National Information 
Officers, in Brussels. U.S. speaking engage- 
ments included: University of Washington, 
Seattle, October 9; Downtown Rotary Club, 
Salt Lake City, October 10; and Downtown 
Rotary Club, Seattle, October 11. DAVID 
FISCHER, director, Office of Public Pro 
grams, recently addressed a variety of groups 
in Anchorage, Alaska, on U.S.-Soviet relations 
and SALT. KENNETH LONGMYER and 
LAURA FULLER, Southern Division, Office 
of Public Programs, are helping to coordinate 
Middle East conferences in Atlanta (November 
17) and Houston (November 1). ALAN 
EASTHAM is coordinating a November 4 re- 
gional town meeting at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity, Norfolk, Va. In the northern division 
of the office, division chief GENE PRESTON 
and JANICE SETTLE attended the SALT II 
conference in Philadelphia (September 15). 
Ms. Settle also attended the SALT II Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh (October 17). ALLENE 
SMITH visited Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O., to make arrangements for 
the new academic year. 

CONSTANCE DUNAWAY recently rep- 
resented the Department at the fall convoca- 
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tion of Brown University, at the luncheon and 
official opening of the Curtis Saval Center, in 
Boston, and at the 10th annual New York 
Times Forum luncheon of the Foreign Policy 
Association, in New York. GORDON HILL, 
coordinator, Office of Public Programs, 
recently completed a trip with the Secretary to 
Shinnston, W. Va., Mr. Vance was there re- 
cently to dedicate a local high school. While 
there, the Secretary was presented a portrait of 
his late mother by the local community. The 
following day Mr. Hill accompanied the Depu- 
ty Secretary for a public affairs appearance 
with the top business leaders of the nation in 
Hot Springs, Va. JOYCE YUTZEY, assistant 
coordinator, Office of Public Programs, 
traveled to Los Angeles to advance DEPUTY 
SECRETARY CHRISTOPHER’s address be- 
fore the Los Angeles World Affairs Council, 
October 12. RITA CHAMPAGNE is the divi- 
sicn chief for the newly-established Support 
Unit in the bureau. In addition to assisting with 
the travel of Department speakers, the Support 
Unit is also responsible for the official travel of 
bureau members. Others in the Support Unit 
include JAMES BARBOUR, ALLENE 
SMITH and REGINA SINOZICH. Mr. Bar- 
bour attended a four-day computer course at 
the Computer Corporation of America. 


JUDITH RYAN, Office of Public Pro- 
grams, and KIMBERLY KING, Press Office, 
served as press liaison during the recent Camp 
David summit. A national foreign policy con- 
ference for community and junior college chief 
executive officers was held October 2-3. Ap- 
proximately 200 conferees attended the one 
and one-half day conference which was co- 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. The confer- 
ence included briefing sessions by senior 
Department officials on major foreign policy 
questions, and smaller workshops on how com- 
munity and junior colleges can work with the 
Department and with other agencies on educa- 
tion for development abroad. DORIS WIL- 
LIA 4ASON served as conference manager. 

Organization liaison officer ROBERT 
ANDERS assisted the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs in organizing the Polish-American Day 
conference, October 5, and also helped arrange 
the conference on SALT for religious leaders, 
on October 18. A special briefing arranged by 
Mr. Anders was held, October 20, for the na- 
tional executive committee of the Jewish War 
Veterans. Speakers at the briefing were Colonel 
WOLFF P. GROSS, political-military adviser 
to the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, and THOMAS J. HIRSCHFELD, 
deputy assistant director for weapons evalua- 
tion and control. 


DAVID S. TRASK, Office of the Histo- 
rian, spoke at the National War College on 
‘‘Coalition in the Twentieth Century.’’ ED- 
WIN S. COSTRELL retired as adviser on re- 
search policy; GWENDOLYN DUNN and 
KAY HERRING have joined the staff, and 
DELIA C. PITTS has begun a contract to 
work on the Foreign Relations series. 
RONALD LANDA attended the meeting in 
Columbus, O., of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic Studies. PAUL 
CLAUSSEN, NINA J. NORING and AARON 
D. MILLER took part in the meeting of the 
Middle East Institute in Washington. @ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(Continued from inside front cover) 


offing to open the back door to 
give consular commissions to For- 
eign Service spouses because we 
have problems both in staffing 
consular jobs and in justified res- 
tiveness in the ranks of our 
spouses. The Foreign Service 
officer examination process is 
open to everyone. 

What I am saying is that let us 
keep the paraconsul experiment 
limited to Mexico City and watch 
very carefully that it is not used as 
a quick, cheap fix for consular and 
spouse problems around the 
world. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. KENNEDY JR. 
Consul general 


Yeah, it’s ashame 
SUMERDUCK, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 


Sign in a barber shop in War- 
renton: ‘‘Isn’t it a shame that the 
people who really know how to run 
the country are tov busy driving 
taxis and cutting hair?’’ 


Sincerely, 
J. ARNOLD ROSENSTEEL 
Audio-visual officer (Retired) 


Mouse in the house 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


My colleagues are screaming! 
Why, just the other day, a man I 
work with jumped onto a chair and 
yelled: ‘‘Mouse!’’ So, to advertise 
their plight (and mine), I announce 
the following: 

Beware! There are mice, may- 
be rats, certainly ants, and always 
roaches, in the first-floor Consular 
Affairs offices. While many com- 
plaints about this situation have 
been aired, there is still no evidence 
of effective action. The only evi- 
dence is that left by the pests, on 
desks and floors. 

Now I want to pass along a 
message to those in Special Con- 
sular Services, who left these 
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spaces to us no more than a month 
ago: How kind of you to say nary a 
word about the pests, before we 
moved in. And, to those who took 
our places at the 14th Street annex: 
‘*Wanna trade?”’ 


Sincerely, 
TOMMYE GRANT 
Consular Affairs 


Now note this 
EMBASSY REYKJAVIK 
DEAR SIR: 


In keeping with your new for- 
mat focusing on news and activi- 
ties of the people who make up the 
Foreign Service, I would like to 
suggest that the NEWSLETTER be 
renamed DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 


Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE M. GROSSMAN 
Administrative officer 


No ‘human’ names, please! 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


What irony that the ‘‘Depart- 
ment of State Newsletter’’ should 
be considered ‘‘misleading,’’ while 
the list of replacement titles con- 
tains ‘‘courier’’ and ‘‘envoy.’’ I 
always thought those were people, 
not monthly mags. Oh well. . . 


Sincerely, 
RAECAROL MORGAN 
Visa Office 


P.S.—This is a vote to keep 
the ‘‘ NEWSLETTER.”’ 


No wonder we flunked! 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


Before we embark on the 
worthy enterprise of answering 
correctly the thought-provoking 
and imaginative questions pre- 
sented by Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘For- 
eign Service Examination’’ in the 
September NEWSLETTER, the edi- 
tors should as a minimum assure 
that the questions are correct. In 


Question No. 9, the gentleman re- 
ferred to is probably Gregory of 
‘*Nyssa,’’ not ‘‘Nicca,’’ and in 
Question No. 12, the ‘‘Donatist,”’ 
not ‘‘Donalist,’’ controversy is 
probably intended. May we attrib- 
ute these errors to a computerized 
typesetter? 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. ILLING 


Not listed 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


DEAR SIR: 


The August-September NEws- 
LETTER article on the Executive 
Seminar (formerly Senior Seminar) 
was excellent. However, I noted 
that my name was not listed among 
the coordinators. In fact, I suc- 
ceeded Willard Barber in 1959 dur- 
ing the Second Seminar and was 
also the coordinator of the Third 
Seminar, 1960-61. I feel that I con- 
tributed very substantially to the 
early development of the program. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES P. O’DONNELL®& 


FF KEEPING FIT, BUZ. NG 
WY SMARTEST THING LEVER Y 
SWEENEY! DID WAS INVEST IN U.S. 
WHAT'S THE \ SAVINGS BONDS. NOW My 
REASON FOR } BANK ACCOUNT'S BEGINNING 
THIS JOGGING | TO BULGE... AND, BY DINGIES, 
KICK You've / I AIN TO BE AROUND TO j 
ENJOY SPENDING SOM 


JOIN THE Buz AA Y U. 


s. 

SAWYER GANG --+ SAVINGS BONDS 

U.S. savings bonds earn a guaran- 
teed 6% interest when held to maturity 
of five years (42% the first year). You 
can double your money in 12 years, or 
be one-third richer in five. And noth- 
ing’s safer than savings bonds! 
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Dennis A. Collins, 58, director 
of the Regional Finance and Data 
Processing Center in Paris, died at his 
home on October 7. A veteran fiscal 
officer, Mr. Col- 
lins won the De- 
partment’s $1,500 
Luther I. Replo- 
gle Award for 
Management Im- 
provement, in 
1976. He _ was 
cited for his ‘‘in- 
genuity, innova- 
tion and dedica- 
tion’’ in conceiv- 
ing and developing the Center, which 
serves eight agencies in 84 countries. 

Mr. Collins, a native of Ohio, 
joined the Department as a fiscal of- 
ficer in 1954. He was assigned to the 
U.S. mission to NATO and European 
Regional Organizations, in Paris. He 
later served as business and fiscal of- 
ficer in Paris, and as chief of the 
Procedures-Review Staff in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Collins was appointed direc- 
tor of the finance and processing cen- 
ter in 1961. He received the Superior 
Honor Award in 1971. He leaves his 
wife Mary, c/o U.S. Embassy, 2 
Avenue Gabriel 75382, Paris, France; 
two sons and two daughters. 


y 


Mr. Collins 


Joseph S. Evans Jr., 69, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at Sibley 
Memorial Hospital in Washington on 
September 12. A former newsman 
with the New puss 4 
York Herald 
Tribune, News- 
week and CBS, 
Mr. Evans was 
counselor for 
public affairs at 
three U.S. embas- 
sies— London, 
1953-54; Tokyo, 
1955-58; and 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Evans 
1962-65. He also held other posts 
with USIA, including service as the 
agency’s inspector general, 1958-62. 
From 1966 until his retirement in 
1971 Mr. Evans was director of pub- 
lic affairs for the U.S. Civil Adminis- 
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tration of the Ryuku Islands. Upon 
his retirement he was awarded the 
U.S. Army’s Outstanding Civilian 
Service Medal. In 1945, he had re- 
ceived the Medal of Freedom from 
General Eisenhower. 

Born in Quincy, Mass., Mr. 
Evans graduated from Yale in 1931. 
He later was successively reporter, 
Sunday editor, and London bureau 
chief for the Herald Tribune. He also 
was a war correspondent and an asso- 
ciate of the late Edward R. Murrow; 
chief European correspondent for 
Newsweek; a news commentator for 
CBS in Washington; and an informa- 
tion officer with the Marshall Plan in 
London. Mr. Evans’ survivors in- 
clude his former wife, Margaret Ry- 
mond Evans, of Knowle, Solihull, 
England, and a sister. The family sug- 
gests contributions to the National 
Press Club Foundation, National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 


Dr. Herbert B. Woolley, 60, who 
served for 15 years as an economist 
with the Department and AID, be- 
coming the first economist at the Na- 
tional Institutes 
of Health, in 
1972, died at his 


home in Poto- 
mac, Md., on 
September 24. 


During his career 
Dr. Woolley was 
a teaching fellow | 
at Harvard; a re- 
search _ scholar 
and director of a 
world trade study; a professor at New 
York University; and manager of the 
economics department of the Caltex 
Oil Corp. He also had served overseas 
in Vientiane, Laos, for AID, and in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, for the Ford 
Foundation. 


Born in Logan, Ut., Dr. Woolley 
received a bachelor’s from Stanford, 
and a master’s and doctorate from 
Harvard. He was a Lehman Fellow at 
Harvard, 1939-41; a Newell Scholar 
at Stanford, 1935-39; and also re- 
ceived the Social Science Demobiliza- 





Dr. Woolley 








tion Award, 1946-47. He was the au- 
thor of many articles and a book. His 
survivors include his wife, Elizabeth, 
of the home address, 8001 Inverness 
Ridge Rd., Potomac, Md. 20854; two 
sons, four daughters, two brothers, 
and five grandchildren. The family 
suggests contributions to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. 


Nancy L. Flaherty, 53, budget 
analyst in the Office of the Executive 
Director, Bureau of Administration, 
died at the National Orthopedic 
Hospital in Ar- 
lington on Octo- 
ber 7. Ms. Fla- 
herty, a Civil 
Service employee, 
served with the 
Social Security 
Administration, 
in New Jersey, 
and with the De- 
partment of De- 
fense, in Wash- 
ington, before she joined State as a 
secretary-stenographer in September 
1974. She received a bachelor’s in ac- 
counting from Federal City College 
(now incorporated in the University 
of the District of Columbia). Ms. 
Flaherty also won a commendation 
for her work in connection with the 
1977 session of the UN General As- 
sembly. She leaves her sister, Edith 
Isabel Holzschuh, and a brother, 
Eugene Flaherty, of 17 Reynolds 
Ave., Harrison, N.J. 07029. 





Ms. Flaherty 


Dr. Esther Boorman Strong, 79, 
who served as an intelligence research 
officer with the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, 1952-61, died on Oc- 
tober 11, while traveling from her 
home in Orlando, Fla., to visit 
friends in New Jersey. Dr. Strong had 
served as coordinator of employee 
counseling with the Navy Department 
during World War II; as associate 
professor of sociology at American 
University, 1945-47; and as a con- 
sultant with the Personnel Policy 
Board, Department of Defense, 
1949-52, before she joined State. 
From 1961 to 1966 she was with the 
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Central Intelligence Agency, and also 
taught sociology part-time at George 
Mason University. 

Dr. Strong, a native of Plain- 
field, N.J., received a bachelor’s 
from Vassar in 1922, and a master’s 
and doctorate from Yale—in 1940 
and 1941, respectively. She took 
graduate work at Columbia, and was 
a Yale Fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington. Dr. Strong 
also was a researcher with the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, and assistant executive secre- 
tary of the International Missionary 
Council. 


Eugenie Vincent Buice, 43, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff secretary, 
died at Ashville, N.C., on October 2. 
Ms. Buice joined the Service in May 
1971 and was as- “8 
signed as a secre- 
tary in Saigon. 
She then served 
as a_ secretary 
in Moscow from 
June 1973 to 
April 1975, when 
she was trans- 
ferred to Kath- 
mandu. 

Ms. Buice be- 
came a secretary in the Department 
in June 1977, and retired from the 
Service in July of that year. 

Ms. Buice, who lived at Route 1, 
Box 474A, Candler, N.C. 28715, 
leaves her mother, Mrs. Rose F. 
Buice, of the Westchester, 4000 
Cathedral Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., and a sister. 


Ms. Buice 


Horatio T. Mooers, 84, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Mooers joined the For- 
eign Service in 1919. During his long 
career he served as a vice consul in 
Antwerp, Brussels, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Horta and Lisbon; as a con- 
sular officer in Turin, Quebec, Cher- 
bourg, Toronto and San Jose; as con- 
sul in Mexicali, Manila and Tijuana; 
and as first secretary in Port-au- 
Prince, Lyon and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. He was appointed consul 
general in St. John’s in 1951, and 
retired in 1954. 

Mr. Mooers, a native of Vassal- 
boro, Me., received a bachelor’s from 
Bowdoin College. He also attended 
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Dartmouth and the Nouvelle Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, Brussels. He 
served in World War I—first with the 
French Army’s ambulance corps, 
1917, and then with the U.S. Army. 
Mr. Mooers leaves his wife, Mar- 
guerite, of the home address, 4666 
29th Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 33713. 


Frederick J. Lindow, 76, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died on 
September 30. Mr. Lindow joined the 
Service in September 1933. He held 
assignments as a clerk in Hamburg 
and Montreal; comme;ycial assistant, 
economic assistant, and vice consul in 
Montreal; and vice consul in Caracas, 
Vienna and Guadalajara. He retired 
October 1961. 

Mr. Lindow born in Germany, 
attended the Ecole Superieure de 
Commerce, Geneva, and the Brahms 
Conservatory of Music, in Hamburg. 
He was a partner in an export-import 
company; assistant to the department 
head of a steamship company; a 
bookkeeper with a chemical com- 
pany; and an assistant accountant 
with an oil company before he joined 
the Service. Mr. Lindow leaves his 
wife, Berta, of the home address, 


4515 Willard Ave., Apt. 1116, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015. 


James E. Parks, 90, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in South- 
ern Pines, N.C., on September 11. 
After serving as a captain with the 
Army during World War I, Mr. Parks 
joined the Foreign Service in 1920 
and was assigned as a clerk at the em- 
bassy in Paris. He later became vice 
consul there and in Lille. In July 1924 
Mr. Parks was appointed one of the 
first Foreign Service officers under 
the Rogers Act, which combined the 
diplomatic service with the consular 
service. He held posts in Cardiff, 
Luxembourg, Martinique, London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Colon, Pan- 
ama, Paris and Le Havre before retir- 
ing in 1949. Mr. Parks leaves his wife, 
Simone, of Penick Home, P.O. Box 
268, Southern Pines, N.C. 28387. 


William J. Kordelski, 67, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff employee, 
died on September 23. Mr. Kordelski, 
who joined the Service in October 
1958, held assignments as a clerk in 
Kabul; communications and records 


clerk in Geneva, Reykjavik and 
Asuncion; and as a communications 
and records assistant in Bonn. He 
retired in July 1971. Mr. Kordelski 
leaves his wife, Claire, of the home 
address 10036 Foothill Dr., El Paso, 
Tex. 79924. @ 


Construction on Anywhere 
Avenue, Manila 


They are clanking japan vaults 

to hoist petards of traffic wars 

and soften earthbound passengers 
against the cough of heat and fume, 
making Manila as modern 

as the level of life can stand. 


Policemen drape their lips 

in shrouds, shadows in 
the amber dust 

who wave orange hands 

to flail the dolce vita of 

our motored love against 

the daytime darkened sun. 


We grow old, Juan de la Cruz, 
withered on the traffic vine. 

Buffalo wallow in the soothinz mud 
with more reason in their horns 
than we hold in our sweated heads. 


But this is universal: an overpass 
to understanding links us with 
Tokyo, Bangkok and New York, 
binds us to the skidding 

wheel of progress. 


Not to lament. The desert calls. 
Gold will soon expire 

and cloverleafs will then promote, 
like pyramids, an oogling 

of the ruptured past. 


— WILLIAM A. SOMMERS 
Philippines 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Technology transfer 


Call numbers are given for books that are in the State Department Library. 


General 


BARANSON, Jack. Technology and the multina- 
tionals; corporate strategies in a changing 
world economy. Lexington, Mass., Lexington 
Books, 1978. 192p. T174.3.B364 

(Describes the challenges and risks faced by 

U.S. corporations making ‘‘technology- 

sharing’’ arrangements abroad.) 
BasIUK, Victor. Technology, world politics and 
American policy. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. 409p. JX1255.B37 

(Focuses on the impact of technological de- 

velopment and change on international rela- 

tions.) 
BHAGWATI, Jagdish N. and Martin Partington, 
eds. Taxing the brain drain. Amsterdam, 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1976. 2v. 
JV6487.T38 

(A proposal to tax incomes of skilled work- 

ers who leave developing countries and to 

use the proceeds for development.) 
Nau, Henry R. Technology transfer and U.S. 
foreign policy. New York, Praeger, 1976. 
325p. T23.T4 

(Focuses on the increasing impact of tech- 

nology transfer on U.S. foreign policy.) 
TEECcE, David J. The multinational corporation 
and the resource cost of international technol- 
ogy transfer. Cambridge, Mass., Ballinger, 
1976. 129p. T174.3.T43 

(Uses computer modeling to assess costs of 

technology transfer.) 
U.N. Conference on Trade and Development. 
Intergovernmental Group of Experts on an In- 
ternational Code of Conduct on Transfer of 
Technology. Report... on its fifth session, 13 
to 24 February 1978. Geneva, 1978. 
JX1977.TD/AC.1/15 

(Includes code-of-conduct drafts presented 

by various groupings of developing countries 

and a composite UNCTAD draft.) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation. Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Technology and Space. U.S. 
preparation for the 1979 U.N. Conference on 
Science and Technology for Development; 
hearing, Dec. 15, 1977. Washington, G.P.O., 
1977. 280p. T174.3.U515 1977 

(Issues reflecting interests of the U.S. Gov- 

ernment, American business, and developing 

countries in technology transfer.) 


East-West 


The Atlantic Council of the United States. 
Committee on East-West Trade. East-West 
trade; managing encounter and accommoda- 
tion. Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1977. 
194p. HF3092.E3 
(Recommendations of the committee’s six- 
year study on ways to liberalize and control 
East-West trade in which technology transfer 
is a major issue.) 
SAUNDERS, Christopher Thomas, ed. /ndustrial 


policies and technology transfers between East 
and West. Vienna, Springer Verlag, 1977. 
316p. T174.3.14 
(These workshop papers of the Vienna Insti- 
tute for Comparative Economic Studies ex- 
amine national policies governing industrial 
research and the export of technological in- 
novation.) 
THomas, John R. and Ursula M. Krause 
Vaucienne, eds. Soviet science and technology: 
domestic and foreign perspectives. Washing- 
ton, Published for the National Science Foun- 
dation by George Washington University, 
1977. On order. 
(Papers from an Airlie House workshop in 
1976.) 
U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Security and Scientific Affairs. Technol- 
ogy transfer and scientific cooperation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union: a re- 
view. Washington, GPO, 1977. 183p. CIS 
77-H462-29 
(Analysis of U.S.-USSR agreements for 
cooperation in several scientific and tech- 
nical endeavors.) 


North-South 


BEHRMAN, Jack N. and Harvey W. Wallender. 
Transfers of manufacturing technology within 
multinational enterprises. Cambridge, Mass.., 
Ballinger, 1976. 308p. T174.3.B43 
(Mechanisms of technology transfer illus- 
trated by the activities of Ford, ITT, Pfizer, 
and Motorola in several developing coun- 
tries.) 
Carr, Marilyn. Economically appropriate 
technologies for developing countries: an an- 
notated bibliography. London, Intermediate 
Technology Publications, 1976. 10Ip. 
Z7911.C37 Ref. 
(Bibliography on low cost, labor-intensive, 
small-scale technologies.) 
Eckaus, Richard S. Appropriate technologies 
for developing countries, prepared for the 
Panel on Appropriate Technologies for Devel- 
oping Countries . . . National Research Coun- 
cil. Washington, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1977. 140p. HC59.7.E2 
(This report focuses on the technological 
choices and goals of developing countries. A 
comprehensive bibliography is included.) 
GeERMIDIS, Dimitri, ed. Transfer of technology 
by multinational corporations. Paris, OECD, 
1977. 2v. On order. 
(On the relationship between MNCs and host 
countries. Deals with such factors as man- 
power training, work force relocation, and 
legal aspects.) 
GOouLET, Denis. The uncertain promise: value 
conflicts in technology transfer. New York, 
IDOC/North America; Washington, Overseas 
Development Council, 1977. 320p. T174.3.G68 


(Ethical considerations in technology trans- 
fer. The U.S. transfer of technology to Latin 
American countries is analyzed.) 
Hag, Khadija, ed. Equality of opportunity 
within and among nations. New York, 
Praeger, 1977. 223p. HF1411.E65 
(Proceedings of the 1976 World Conterence 
of the Society for International Develop- 
ment. Issues addressed include a new inter- 
national economic order and technologies 
for development.) 
HorvaTH, Janos. Chinese technology transfer 
to the 3rd World: a grants economy analysis. 
New York, Praeger, 1976. 101p. HC60. H668 
(A study of Chinese economic aid to the 
Third World between 1957 and 1974.) 
IRAN Conference on the Transfer of Nuclear 
Technology, Persepolis and Shiraz, 1977. 
Transfer of nuclear technology. Oxford, Eng., 
New York, Pergamon Press, 1977. 
(Selected papers from a meeting sponsored 
by the Atomic Energy Organization of Iran. 
Participants were from developing countries, 
particularly those of the Middle East.) 
NorMAN, Colin. Soft technologies, hard 
choices. Washington, World-Watch Institute, 
1978. 48p. H1.W67 no. 21 Ref. 
(How employment conditions, energy re- 
sources, ecological considerations, etc., 
affect the choice of technologies for develop- 
ment.) 
SARDAR, Ziauddin. Science, technology and 
development in the Muslim world. New York, 
Humanities Press, 1978. 215p. HC499. S27 
(Contrasts Muslim and non-Muslim con- 
cepts of science and progress.) 
SINGER, Hans Wolfgang and Javed A. Ansari. 
Rich and poor nations. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1977. 228p. 
HD82.S5582 
(Emphasizes technological development as 
an instrument for achieving international 
economic equity.) 
STEWART, Frances. Technology and underde- 
velopment. Boulder, Colo., Westview Press; 
London, Macmillan, 1977. 303p. T49.5.S73 
(An economist examines the use of appro- 
priate technologies to promote self-reliance 
in developing countries.) 
Tuomas, D. Babatunde et al. /mporting tech- 
nology into Africa: foreign investment and the 
supply of technological innovations. New 
York, Praeger, 1976. 202p. HC5S05. T4T5S6 
(Analyzes the influence of direct private for- 
eign investment on the technological devel- 
opment of African countries.) 
VALLIANATOS, E. G. Fear in the countryside: 
the control of agricultural resources in the poor 
countries by nonpeasant elites. Cambridge, 
Mass., Ballinger, 1976. 180p. HD9000.6. V28 
(A study of the reactions of peasant societies 
to the introduction of new agricultural tech- 
nologies.) 
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